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Keeping the forest in mind 


the trees,” we say of someone 
who looks so closely at a single 
detail that he loses sight of the whole. 


<<] 1‘ couldn’t see the forest for 





In advertising to the farmer there 
is a tendency to fall into this error and 
to concentrate so exclusively on the 
merits of a single product that its rela- 
tion to the larger aspects of agriculture 
is overlooked. 


It is for this reason that we have 
framed the following policy: 


“Our advertising should tell farm- 
ers the place of potash in a sound 
and practical fertility program.” 


To encourage the use of potash 
wherever it will prove beneficial is our 
goal. But this is only possible if we 
keep in mind the larger goal, which is 
a well-balanced and profitable fertility 
program. 


By emphasizing these factors in their 
proper relative position, we are en- 
deavoring to make our advertising a 
constructive educational force in Amer- 
ican agriculture. 
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‘THOROUGHBREDS 


y 
IVE hundred million dollars is, I contend, a lot of money. 


Only two or three men in the history of the world have been able 
to amass such a large sum. 


Ap most men, to get their 
horny hands on a fortune of that 
magnitude, would almost sell their 
souls, Yet, I met a quiet, little 
man less than twenty-four hours 
ago who willingly and knowingly 
let such a Ford-fortune trickle 
purposely through his fingers. 
This was the man who succeeded 
in isolating the secretions of the 
pancreas, the absence of which 
causes the dread disease DIA- 
BETES. Working assiduously and 
patiently in his laboratory, he fin- 
ally discovered, in the Islands of 
Longerhans—a part of the pan- 
creas—the secret of the body’s 


ability to create the excess sugar 
which kills. 

By the most conservative esti- 
mate, there are at least one hun- 
dred thousand diabetics to whom 
life would be cheap at $5,000. Upon 
his discovery, had Banting wished, 
he could have set up a laboratory 
in some large city and these suf- 
ferers would have raked and 
scraped together $5,000 each for an 
Insulin treatment. FIVE MIL- 
LION DOLLARS! 

But NO. 

Diabetic sufferers can secure re- 
lief in almost any town or city for 
a few dollars. 
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Why? Because there are some 
men in the world to whom fame 
and fortune mean little; men 
whose wish to serve outweighs any 
desire for greater recompense than 
a bare living—and of these Bant- 
ing is King. 

The man who finally isolates the 
cancer germ—if it be a germ—vwill 
proudly broadcast his discovery to 
an anxious, waiting world, free, 
gratis, for nothing. No thought 
will enter his mind of profit. For 
he will be of that group of thor- 
oughbreds who do their duty with- 
out thought of reward. 

“So to conduct one’s life”, said 
Ibsen, “as to realize oneself seems 
to me the highest attainment pos- 
sible to a human being. It is the 


task of one and all of us, but most 
of us bungle it”; and Banting, the 
thoroughbred, having realized him- 
self to the full in his unique work, 
seeks no more than a corner in 
which to contemplate new worlds 


to conquer. 


SWING a fine dog by the tail; 
the creature is in a sweet ecstasy 
of pain, but no sound escapes him. 

“You see”, says the expert, “they 
never complain. It ain’t in ’em. 
Same way when a stable burns. It 
ain’t the fine horses that scream— 
it’s the nags”. 

The thoroughbred never whines— 
never complains of unfair or un- 
just treatment. His eyes meet 
yours fairly, without fear, though 
you unnecessarily mistreat him. 

To say a man or an animal is a 
thoroughbred is to enlist the ser- 
vices of the strongest, finest word 
in the vocabulary of commendatory 
terms. 

The race horse which, in the 
extreme joy of feeling his sinews 
stretch to the thrill of a race to 
the finish, punishes his noble heart 
to the extreme—thinks only of 
WINNING. 

He is a thoroughbred. No hope 
of recompense urges him faster 
than his own love of victory. No 
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fear or scourge adds much to his 
speed. Others in the racing game 
look upon him as a money-making 
animal machine which must be well 
cared for—to be sold for a song 
as soon as its ability to win is over. 

But the heart of the thorough- 
bred asks only decent food and 
shelter. Thank God, he dves not 
even know what money is! He 
has no desires, except to win—and 
serve. He is the only thorough- 
bred in the racing game. 


Ps 
HE man who conceives the 
idea of putting a bump in a hair- 
pin secures a patent through our 
government and the feminine gen- 
der pays for the privilege of using 
his patented device. 

But the man who discovered that 
malaria and yellow fever were car- 
ried by the mosquito dies unsung, 
unheralded, unknown—no patents 
were issued in his name to make 
him rich. 

Lawes, who discovered how to 
make acid phosphate; Liebig, who 
first pointed out to the world the 
value of potash as an essential 
plant nutrient; Burbank, who en- 
larged man’s knowledge of plant 
growth—THEY did not die rich, 
as commercial wealth goes now- 
adays. 

Yet Liebig’s discovery, with 
Lawe’s and Burbank’s, has yielded 
great wealth to mankind. 

“It happens to but few men to 
change the current of human prog- 
ress, as it did to Watt, to Fulton, 
to Stephenson and to Morse”, spoke 
Peter Cooper in a platform ad- 
dress, “but most men may be ready 
to welcome laborers to a new field 
of usefulness, and to clear the road 
for progress”. 

“I have endeavored to remember 
that the object of life is to do 
good; hence, I have been ready to 
engage in all new enterprises, and 

(Turn to page 62) 





Potash Experience 


By G. W. Patteson, Jr. 


Extension Agronomist, Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College 


@ In which Mr. Coppedge 


draws some conclusions 


ED clover is an important crop to Virginia agriculture. 
Following in its trail goes fertile soils and prosperity. Until com- 
paratively recent times red clover crops grew luxuriously and 
were obtained without difficulty. Crops of red clover have con- 
tinued to be increasingly hard to obtain over a long period of 
years. The stage has been reached now where the situation is 
really alarming, for no crop will take the place of red clover in 
supplying rich legume hay and at the same time maintain and 
improve the fertility of the soil. 


I HIS trouble has been due to 
the gradual depletion of the soil 
fertility through the lack of rota- 


tions, or proper rotations. Much 
of the land in Virginia has been 
under cultivation for a long period 
of years and the lack of care in 
handling it has greatly reduced the 
supply of organic matter, lime, and 
fertilizing elements (nitrogen, phos- 
phorous, and potassium). Another 
factor that has added to the trou- 
ble has been the use of poor qual- 
ity, unadapted seed. 

Virginia has a great variety of 
soils and may rough- 
ly be divided into five 


distinct soil provinces, viz; Coastal 
Plains, Piedmont, Mountain, Lime- 
stone Valleys and Plateau. The 
soils of the Coastal Plains are, gen- 
erally speaking, of a sandy nature 
in both top soil and subsoil. All of 
the fertilizing elements (nitrogen, 
phosphorous and potash) are defi- 
cient in these Coastal Plain soils. 
These soils are more deficient in 
potash than any others in the 
State. 

(Turn to 


page 49) 


Showing Virginia’s five soil provinces 








Twenty acres of “enemy” 


66 


LD BILL” CRUTCH- 
ER, as he was generally called, 
and his son Billy were sitting on 
the front porch reading by the 
twilight of an early July evening. 
Old Bill was scanning the market 
reports in the daily paper and 
wondering if it wasn’t about time 
to dig and market his crop of 
early potatoes, while young Billy 
was studiously absorbing the con- 
tents of a Farmers’ Bulletin that 
he had that day received from the 
Department of Agriculture. From 
the kitchen in the rear came the 
clatter of the supper dishes where 
Ma Crutcher and the girls were 
busily engaged in finishing up the 
day’s housework. 


Tue bulletin in which young 
Billy was so deeply engrossed was 
one dealing with the question of 
controlling quackgrass, a pest that 
had become the bane of the ma- 
jority of farmers in the Crutcher 


Getting 


on 


“QUACK 


By M. A. Crosby 


United States Department of Agriculture 


neighborhood. For a number of 
years .quackgrass had been grad- 
ually encroaching on the fertile 
acres and rendering them prac- 
tically useless for the production 
of cultivated crops. Old Bill, gen- 
erally conceded to be the _ best 
farmer in the community, had 
fought the pest “tooth and nail” 
but despite his eternal vigilance 
some 20 acres of his most produc- 
tive land had become thoroughly 
infested. The harder he tried to 
check the quackgrass by thorough 
cultivation ‘the more it spread, so 
he finally adopted the passive pol- 
icy of letting the infested land lie 
untilled and utilized it for what 
pasture it afforded. 


Avrer reading the quackgrass 
bulletin through for the second 
time Billy suddenly asked: 

“Say Dad, are you planning to 
do anything with that quackgrass 
land this year?” 
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GRASS” 


@ A true story that 
reads like. fiction 


“Why I reckon I'll just let it 
lie in pasture from now on,” re- 
plied his father. “I haven’t forgot- 
ten how we just about wore our- 
selves out two years ago trying to 
raise a crop of corn on that land. 
I don’t have any particular han- 
kering to go through that exper- 
ience again, and reckon the best 
way to check the darned stuff and 
keep it from spreading to the rest 
of the farm is to leave the land in 
pasture and graze it close.” 

“Well,” said young Billy, “what 
would it be worth to you to have 
that field cleaned up and put in 
alfalfa?” 


66 
W HAT would it be worth? 
Why, if I had a good stand of al- 


falfa on that 20 acres it would be 
worth more to me than any 40 
acres on the whole farm. But shucks 
son, what are you dreaming about? 
It would be a complete waste of 
seed and labor to try and get a 
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“Quack grass be d 


stand of alfalfa on that land. That 
darned quackgrass grows so fast 
that it would choke the young al- 
falfa out before it could ever get 
a start.” 


66 

Mayne you are right Dad, 
but from what I have just read in 
this bulletin I believe we can kill 
practically all of that quackgrass 
out, or at least enough of it so that 
we can get a stand of alfalfa on the 
land. Anyway, I would like to 
take a shot at it and see what I 
can do. We know that quackgrass 
spreads mostly by means of its 
underground stems, or rootstocks. 
This is why the more you try to 
kill it out with a cultivator the 
more it spreads. 

“Now it says in this bulletin that 
in cultivated land these rootstocks 
go way down deep in the soil, but 
that in a meadow or old pasture 
they are usually massed in a thin 
layer just below the surface. Fur- 
thermore, the best time to kill out 
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plants of this kind is when the 
rootstocks are at their point of 
lowest vitality. With quackgrass 
this occurs in midsummer, about 
the time it would naturally be 
ripening seed. If the land is 
plowed in hot, dry weather, just 
deep enough to turn up this shal- 
low mass of rootstocks, and then 
harrowed thoroughly and frequent- 
ly when it is hot and dry, most of 
these rootstocks can be killed out. 
This field of ours has been in 
pasture and grazed close for over 
two years so it ought to be in just 


the right condition for the treat- ' 


ment this bulletin recommends. 
“Now my plan of action would 
be this: Plow that 20 acres shallow 
the last of July and harrow it 
every week or ten days through 
August and September, and even 
later if necessary. You know it is 
usually hot and dry all through 
August so conditions are apt to be 
just right. If we go after it hard 
enough I believe we can soon have 
Mr. Quackgrass on the run. Next 
spring I would keep the ground 
harrowed to kill out any plants 
that had lived through, and if the 
quackgrass is pretty well killed out 
by the last of June sow the land 
to buckwheat for a smother erop. 
This will hold in check any plants 


a 
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that have survived the fall and 
spring harrowing, and as_buck- 
wheat is now a good price a fair 
crop will more than pay the cost 
of the extra work put on the land. 

“After the buckwheat is harvest- 
ed I would apply about three tons 
of ground limestone to the acre, 
fall plow the field, and sow it to 
alfalfa the following spring. The 
Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends a cultivated crop the first 
year, and then a smother crop, but 
if we put in a few extra licks and 
have luck in killing out the quack- 
grass we can skip the cultivated 
crop and get the land seeded to al- 
falfa a year earlier. What do you 
think of my scheme?” 

“Well, there may be something 
to it,” replied Bill, “but it sure 
sounds too good to be true. I'll 
think it over and maybe we will 
give it a try.” 

Followed three busy weeks on 
the Crutcher farm. The three 
acres of early potatoes were dug 
and marketed; then came wheat 
harvest followed by thrashing. 
Nothing further had been said 
about Billy’s quackgrass scheme, 
but in the meantime old Bill had 
carefully read the quackgrass bul- 
letin and weighed the whole matter 

(Turn to page 61) 
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The buckwheat completely shaded the ground 
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Annual Convention—1926 


By G. J. 


HE essential nature of the 
fertilizer industry and the great 
diversity of subjects in which the 
industry is interested are strikingly 
shown by the wide range of sub- 
jects discussed and reports made 
at the recent Second Annual Con- 
vention of the National Fertilizer 
Association at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, June 7-10. 

In addition to the able and in- 
structive address of the president, 
Spencer L. Carter, addresses were 
given covering three outstanding 
groups of subjects, namely: agri- 
cultural research and educational 
work generally, a comprehensive 
group; fertilizer business prob- 
lems; and production problems. 
Excellent addresses, well received, 
were given. The executives are 
to be congratulated on the pro- 
gram. 

Everyone regretted that the 
Hon. William M. Jardine, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, could not be 
present to give an address on “The 
Outlook for Agriculture”.  For- 
tunately, however, Mrs. Jardine 
was present throughout the Con- 
vention. A reception in her honor 
was held on Monday afternoon 
which gave everyone a delightful 
opportunity of becoming better 


Callister 


@ A detailed report 
of a big get-together 


acquainted with this charming 
guest. 

The address of the president 
opened the first general session on 
Tuesday. The address was full of 
material of interest to all ferti- 
lizer manufacturers, distributors, 
and consumers. The president 
pointed out that although the 
South produced its second largest 
crop of cotton in history last year, 
and there were also large crops of 
tobacco and other staples, the low 
prices which the farmer received 
caused the fertilizer business for 
1925-26 to be disappointing. Vari- 
ous factors contributed to this re- 
sult—chief of which were the drop 
in the prices of farm products, a 
lack of available local credit and 
ready cash, and bad weather condi- 
tions which delayed farm opera- 
tions. However, as was shown in 
the period following the war, the 
industry has inherent strength and 
great resisting powers. 

It should also be borne in mind 
that while the general commodity 
index stands at about 155 the fer- 
tilizer materials index shows only 
about 113, as compared with pre- 
war figures and also that the ferti- 
lizer materials index shows lower 
than any other commodity index 
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with the exception of the non- 
ferrous materials. “Fertilizers were 
and still are the cheapest major 
elements in farming”. 

The president continuing re- 
viewed the splendid educational 
activities of the Association carried 
on through the Soil Improvement 
Committee which maintains a large 
number of fellowships established 
to conduct a variety of research 
work. The Committee also does 
educational work through the 
county agents, vocational schools 
and other’ agencies, in addition to 
a variety of other work, all of 
value to the fertilizer industry and 
the consumer. 

Touching on the problems of the 
industry, President Carter was em- 
phatic in saying “that to my mind 
one of the most important things 
before the industry today is the 
question of simplified practice, 
such as the elimination of unneces- 
sary grades; more uniformity in 
bag sizes, source tags, state fer- 
tilizer laws, etc., as well as the 
elimination of duplication wherever 
it exists”. It should mean greater 
returns to the manufacturer, dis- 
tributor, and consumer. It was 
pointed out, however, that it was 
not intended to advocate standard- 
ization that would destroy initia- 
tive or the value of brands or trade 
marks, but rather to advocate the 
elimination of waste and duplica- 
tion. 

The Association is strongly sup- 
porting the high anaiysis program 
“at the same time we are moving 
carefully and feel we should be 
sure we are on sound ground before 
taking each step”. President Carter 
dealt fully with the practical side 
of concentrated fertilizers. 

The Muscle Shoals project was 
discussed. The Association be- 
lieves that Muscle Shoals is primar- 
ily a power proposition and should 
be dealt with as such. 

In closing, President Carter rec- 
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ommended six major subjects for 
the consideration of the Associa- 
tion: 

(1) Simplification of fertilizer 

practices 

(2) A proper system of cost ac- 

counting 

(3) A careful study of the co- 

operative movement 

(4) Intensive education through 

the Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee 

(5) Proper statistics and indices 

arranged in simple form 

(6) Every member should tell 

the story of fertilizer at 
every opportunity, to the 
farmer and the world at 
large. 

The keynote of the address was 
a constructive handling of the fer- 
tilizer problems in an intelligent, 
courageous and _ straight-forward 
manner. 


66 

S iienttiietincees extension 
of more credit to farmers will not 
help. them out of their difficulties”, 
was an outstanding statement of 
George R. James of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, a member of the Federal 


Reserve Board. Continuing, Mr. 
James pointed out that certain 
basic principles must necessarily be 
employed if farming as an industry 
is to be made successful. “The most 
important basis of national pros- 
perity,” he declared, “is the main- 
tenance of soil fertility. We cannot 
have a rich and prosperous people 
on poor land”. Mr. James spoke 
from 15 years of experience in 
farming. 

The most vital question of crop 
surpluses was ably discussed by 
Sydney B. Haskell, Director of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Director Haskell 
told the Convention that the talk 


(Turn to page 43) 





Rollo Darby (left) and a prize hill of potatoes—height 44” spread 8’ 


California Spuds 


By 
B. E. Maynard 


San Jose, California 


ALIFORNIA potato men are watching with keen interest 
the work being done in potato club contests in the Golden State 
by youthful growers. As the time for digging draws near, many 
are the speculations as to probable yields and references to the 
outstanding results of the contests last year, especially the yield 
of one prize winner, Rollo E. Darby, age 7, whose record is going 


to be hard to beat anywhere. 


Tus youngster, who grew 
nearly 830 bushels to the acre— 
was a member of the Pleasant Hill 
School Potato Club in the Sebas- 


topol district. The club was com- 
posed of 25 members, the largest 
club of its kind in the state, and 21 
out of the 25 original members fin- 
ished the contest. The club was 
under the volunteer leadership of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Darby, direc- 
tor of the Farm Center and teach- 
er of the elementary school of 


Pleasant Hill respectively. Mr. 
Darby is quite an experimenter and 
is much interested in the use of 
fertilizers. 

The seed for the contest was pro- 
vided by the Farm Center. It was 
treated for diseases by P. H. Beck- 
lund, agricultural adviser of rural 
schools, and H. P. Everett of the 
extension service. The variety 
planted was Early Prize Takers 
and each club member received 20 
potatoes. 
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Records of 
planting and 
of the care 
and cultivating 
of the various 
plots were on 
file at the 
school house 
for inspection 
and as_ each 
duty was per- 
formed, it was 
set down on 
the record. 

The _pota- 
toes were dug 
about the mid- 
dle of July by 
members of 
the Farm Cen- 
ter. The pota- 
toes of each 
plot, were 


numbered and 
were passed 


over to the three judges who 
had been named previously by 
the Farm Center. The judges 
weighed and sorted the potatoes 
according to the United States’ 
grade. 

Rollo Darby received the prize 
for the greatest yield per acre, 
the yield being 49,728 pounds to 
the acre over the full area of 20 
hills. However, three hills of this 
plot were missing. One hill was 
destroyed by gophers, one by wire 
worms and one by poor drainage. 
This left him but 17 hills. His rec- 
ord yield was for the entire plot of 
20 hills and if it had been reckoned 
on 17 hills, this record would have 
defeated the English record 

The fertilizer used on this plot 
was superphosphate and German 
sulphate of potash known as 
0-21-21 at the rate of a ton per 
acre. As the potatoes were planted 
early in the season when the 
ground was wet and cold, the 
nitrate was provided for this plot 
by chicken manure, at the rate of 
two tons per acre. The yield of 


Rosa Hagg, crowned queen by 
youthful potato growers 
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this could have 
been greatly 
increased if it 
had been irri- 
gated. One hill 
that received 
small portions 
of water 
thrown from a 
hand basin 
yielded 37 
good - sized 
marketable 
potatoes free 
from all dis- 
ease. This plot 
has shown that 
by proper fer- 
tilization and 
sufficient mois- 
ture all pota- 
to diseases can 
be overcome. 

The club held 
a Potato Day 
presided over by Rosa Hagg, 11 
years of age, a very enthustastic 
grower of potatoes. This little girl’s 
welcoming address, worthy of a 
speaker of more years’ experience, 
follows: 

“Mr. Chairman and Friends: 

“On behalf of the Pleasant Hill 
Agricultural Club I welcome you 
here today. You must be inter- 
ested in the boys and girls club 
work or you would not be here. 
Let me tell you something about 
our club. 

“Our club consists of 25 mem- 
bers engaged in the potato contest 
organized by Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Darby and 38 members engaged in 
the flower contest. Some of them 
are in both contests. You will 
notice all our members with the 
white and green caps and buttons, 
the caps were made by Mrs. L. E. 
French and the buttons were do- 
nated by Mr. W. S. Borba. 

“You will be pleased to bear this 
in mind when judging our work. 
Our meetings have been interesting 

(Turn to page 52) 





Strawberry Festival 


By W. F. Pate 


Agronomist, 


National Fertilizer Association 


OLUMBUS county, North Carolina, has been growing 
strawberries on a commercial scale for so many years that recently 
a celebration was held in honor of this luscious fruit. 


ST eaiieiactae which is a vil- 
lage in Columbus county, contain- 
ing a few hundred people, suc- 
ceeded handsomely in entertaining 
hundreds of visitors. With Boy 
Scouts acting as guides, a brass 
band to furnish the music and a 
large warehouse filled with luscious 
strawberries and the Governor of 
South Carolina as the main 
speaker, followed 
in the evening with 
a delightful dance, 
the occasion is one 
which will be re- 
membered by all 

visitors for a long 
time. It seems very 
probable that 

the event will 
become an an- 
nual affair to be 
held during the 
height of the 
strawberry sea- 
son. 

The farmers of 
Columbus coun- 
ty know how to 
grow strawber- 


ries. The three main problems with 
the industry are insect troubles, fer- 
tilization, and marketing. Growers 
are succeeding in controlling the 
insects that bother the strawber- 
ries and this year the prices of 
the products have been encourag- 
ing. In regard to the fertilization 
of the strawberry, a great advance 
has taken place in the last few 
years. A few years 

back they were us- 

ing from 500 to 

1000 pounds of a 

fertilizer analyzing 

about 8-2-2 or 8-2- 

3 and now they are 

using from 2000 to 

4000 pounds per 

acre of a ferti- 

lizer analyzing 

10 per cent 

phosphoric acid, 

4 per cent am- 

monia and 8 

per cent potash. 

They have 

learned by ex- 

perience that to 


(Turn to page 54) 





Litth@ on Coetton 


By Hubert N. Cooper 


Abilene, Texas 


oo 


Eviror’s Note: Last October 
Betrer Crops carried a short story 
about this unusual farmer. Herein 
Mr. Little gives us more detail of 
his fine work. 


S EVERAL years of experimen- 
tal cotton breeding and type test- 
ing on his farm in Texas have pro- 
vided Felix Y. Little an opportu- 
nity to study cotton in all condi- 
tions and phases in a comprehen- 
sive manner. Mr. Little for the 
past two years has been experi- 
menting with 24 varieties of cotton 
in a special experiment block. He 
has a total of 36 varieties of cot- 
ton on his farm. 

He has given for Berrer Crops 
the following interview as to what 
he has learned from his experi- 
ments: 

“It was an accident that caused 
me to begin my experimental work 
with cotton,” he said. “I placed 
my order with a cotton breeder for 
40 bushels of pedigreed seed. In 
a few days.I received a letter from 
him saying he did not have more 
seed for sale. Then I began to 
buy seed from several farmers. I 
planted the seed side by side and 
watched them to see how they 
would produce. I kept a record 
to see which was the best suited 
for my land. At the end of the 


year I could tell to a pound how 
much each variety produced and 
I gained some good experience 
from my year’s work. 


“Then I resolved to do some ex- 
perimenting for myself. The sec- 
ond year I did some breeding work. 
In all of my work I kept a record 
of everything. I used hoth long 
and short staple varieties also 
large and small leaf varieties. I 
found the small leaf type better 
adapted for my land. Some farm- 
ers will try only one or two vari- 
eties on their land and grow them 
from year to year and never try 
another variety. In my. tests I 
find some types better suited for 
black land than sand and some 
just the opposite. I believe in a 
one variety community. In a one 
variety community, the cotton will 
be a uniform staple and the seed 
can be kept purer. 
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Som E farmers in buying seed, 
buy seed that will produce more 
lint regardless of the _ staple 
length. In my test plot, I have 
cotton that ranges in staple length 
from 9/16 to 114; also large and 
small bolls ranging from 36 to 94 
per pound.” 

The all-important question of 
cottonseed is one which every 
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—Photograph by Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


A typical scene on a Southern cotion plantation 


farmer has to deal with every day. 
The results of his experiments 
should prove of much value to ev- 
ery cotton farmer in the United 
States. Experiments with 24 vari- 
eties of cotton have taught Mr. 
Little many lessons. 
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Is my experiments with cotton 
I find there are only two kinds of 
cotton seed that can be told from 
any other kind with any accuracy,” 


he continued. “Half and half cot- 
ton seed are smaller than any other 
kind. And Rowden has a very 
distinct type of seed that can eas- 
ily be told from any other variety. 
I have tried time after time to 
distingush one type of cotton seed 
from another. There is not any 
way by which they can be judged 
as far as I can find out. Some- 
times I think I can tell the differ- 
ence by the color of them but 
when I begin to examine them 
closely they appewr so near alike 
that when they are mixed together 
it is difficult to pick out all of the 
seed of the same type. 
“Deterioration, that great bug- 
bear of cotton breeders, is con- 
stantly cropping up to undo the 
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work of the cotton breeder. There 
is a natural law that cotton will 
deteriorate up to a certain period 
and then come to a natural state 
of rest, beyond which it will not 
go. Cotton is a plant that can adapt 
itself to meet the surrounding 
conditions. Cotton is being grown 
farther north than people 25 years 
ago thought it would grow. Cot- 
ton breeders saw the necessity for 
growing cotton farther north and 
began to work to that point. We 
can now see the results of their 
work. 

“In my experiment I tested out 
one variety of cotton that pro- 
duced half a bale of matured cot- 
ton 90 days from the date of 
planting. In 100 days I picked 
320 pounds of seed cotton per acre. 
It was a long staple cotton with 
large bolls, medium stalk and a 
high lint per cent. Cotton breed- 
ers work along different lines and 
get different results. Some work 
for production and some lint per 
cent; some staple length. 


66 
T is well that they work along 


all these lines because some peo- 
ple want production regardless of 
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the lint per cent and staple; some 
want one thing and some want an- 
other. So it is a very easy matter 
to find the kind of cotton to suit 
their wants. 

“In my experimental work, I 
find some cotton produces an 
abundance of pollen and fertilizes 
the bloom perfectly, while in oth- 
ers there is a lack of pollen to fer- 
tilize the bloom perfectly. In one 
of my tests I took the pollen from 
one pollen and after cutting all of 
the rest off, placed it on the stigma 
or female part of the bloom to 
see what the results would be. 
When the boll appeared I found 
I had only fertilized one seed. All 
of the rest were motes. So when 
cotton produces a lot of motes or 
immature seed it shows that there 
was a lack of pollen from one 
cause or another. 


“IT was called to investigate one 
field of cotton to see if I could 
discover what was the matter with 
it. The farmer who owned the 
field complained about his cotton 
not turning out at the gin. I 
went to the field to see if I could 
discover what the cause was. The 
cotton seemed to be well matured; 
had large, thrifty stalks with lots 
of bolls. Just by looking at it, the 
field was all right, but when I be- 
gan to examine the cotton, I found 
from three to four motes in every 
boll. I could not account for it 
for I grew the same variety in my 
test plot and it seemed to be a 
heavy pollenizer. So I asked the 
farmer what he had done to the 
cotton that was unusual. He said 
he had poisoned it in the day time. 
So I came home and tried it out 
on a small scale and I find if you 
disturb the pollen with any foreign 
substance you create more or less 
motes. I used flour instead of 
poison in this test. 

“One of the greatest mistakes is 
for a farmer to plant cotton seed 
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that has been planted three years 
and that has been gin run, for you 
can take pure seed and plant them 
and have them ginned and unless 
you take pains with them you re- 
ceive only 74 per cent of your seed 
back. If you plant them next year 
and pick the inferior cotton that 
year and have them ginned the 
same way, at the end of the third 
year, you would not have any of 
the original seed at all. © You 
would have every kind that was 
planted in the community. But 


still some farmers will tell you 
they are satisfied with their seed 
and that the seed are pure as they 
have had them only two years. 
They do not stop to think of the 
inferior type of cotton that will 
creep in when they least expect it. 


66 
A FARMER will always 
make money by planting the best 
seed he can get and not plant them 
over two years. Every farmer can 
have good seed if he will only take 


‘time and select his planting seed. 


Some lands produce a better lint 
turnout than other land. The land 
that produces the best lint per 
cent usually produces the shortest 
staple. I have watched this very 
carefully for some time. Some 
people plant cotton for lint pro- 
duction regardless of the staple. 
“In the next five years there is 
going to be a radical change in re- 
gard to the length and quality of 
the staple produced. The spin- 
ners demand good staple and are 
willing to pay for it. Every year 
sees us nearer to the time when 
staple will be the most vital point 
in the production of cotton in- 
stead of lint per cent. If you can 
find a cotton of good lint per cent, 
also staple length, you will usu- 
ally make more money by planting 
(Turn to page 58) 





ormy W inter Apples 


By C. L. Burkholder 


Purdue University, 


| 
‘ew first brood of Codling 
Moth or apple worm is only in- 
directly responsible for the wormy 
winter apple. 

The moths of the first brood 
emerge from their cocoons in the 
spring and lay eggs on the foliage 
of the trees soon after blossoming 
time. The small white worms that 
hatch from these eggs make their 
way to a nearby fruit and usually 
enter it through 
the blossom end. 

For this reason 
all apple spray 
schedules call 
for a spray im- 
mediately after 
the petals fall 
with the idea of 
depositing a 


Lafayette, 


Indiana 


@ They may be avoided 
according to this story 


film of poison in the calyx of the 
apple before it closes up. 

This poison trap is then in read- 
iness for the little worm whenever 
it enters the calyx of the apple and 
starts to chew its way into the 
fruit. If the worn finds its path 
unprotected it works on into the 
apple and in about 30 days grows 
to a length of three-quarters of an 
inch. It is then mature and bores 

its way out 
of the fruit 
and _ crawls 
down _ the 
tree, or as is 
often the 
case, finds it- 
self already 
(Turn - to 
page 50) 


A—Codling Moth pupa case; B—Cocoon 
C—Codling Worm; D—Codling Moth 
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Clover seed proved one of the best crops 


Deciding 
a County 


By E. R. Jackman 


Oregon Agricultural College 


How does a county agent de- 
cide upon his program? There is 
one out in Oregon who managed 
it in a unique way. After he had 
been on the job for a year he be- 
gan to see that he was using up 
most of his time upon things which 
weren’t really fundamental. One 
man would want to know about 
corn, the next about clover, an- 
other would have a suddenly de- 
veloped dairy complex, and so it 
went from day to day. He found 
that his job kept him busy as near 
to 24 hours a day as his health 
would stand, but when the year’s 
work had been done, he had little 
to show for it except thousands of 
unrelated bits of work. A _ pro- 
gram was in the making, however, 
to be hurried by subsequent events. 
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Five years ago when L. R. Breit- 
haupt started in as county agent 
in Malheur county, Oregon, it was 
quite largely a hay growing coun- 
ty. Out of 95,000 acres in farm 
crops 75,000 were in hay. Each 
acre of irrigated alfalfa yielded 
four to seven tons of fine hay. 
People were doing quite well in 
growing hay and either selling it 
on the farm to stockmen or baling 
it and shipping it to other districts. 
But suddenly the alfalfa weevil 
appeared on the scene and began 
to raise particular Cain with the 
alfalfa growers. First it ate the 
growing hay and reduced the crops 
down to about three tons and then 
its appearance was followed by a 
quarantine upon hay from this dis- 
trict so that the growers could not 





Corn, wheat, clover was a profitable rotation in Malheur county 


Agent’s Program 


ship out the hay they did grow. 
And to further complicate mat- 
ters, came a great slump in live- 
stock, the industry upon which the 
hay farmers depend for a market. 
Hay dropped to next to nothing 
in value, and some of it has not 
been sold to this day. The most 
cheerful thing about this appeared 
to be Mr. and Mrs. Weevil who 
apparently were masters of the sit- 
uaticn. 

Now Malheur county is blessed 
with a long growing season. Most 
anything will grow there except 
bananas and polar bears. This 
complicated the situation because 
plans for reorganizing the farming 
of the county ran riot. Some 
wanted to grow vegetables for can- 
ning; others, navy beans for ship- 


@ A story of a .county 
agent who planned ahead 


ping; others, potatoes; and some, 
corn for supplying the big deficit 
in the Pacific Northwest. Dairy- 
ing, seed growing, wheat farming, 
all had their devotees and some 
pessimists were in favor of quit- 
ting altogether. Others, enamored 
of the comparatively simple prob- 
lems of hay growing, decided to 
keep right on and wait for stock 
to come and eat what they pro- 
duced, or grind the hay, weevils 
and all, into alfalfa meal. Some 
wanted to plow up all the hay and 
put the land in pasture. 

All of this merely an introduc- 
tion to show the somewhat chaotic 
condition of things and the gen- 
eral unsettled state of people’s 
minds. It would have been easy 
for the county agent to go on 
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about his myriad duties and let 
events take care of themselves. 
Or a man without a level head 
might have adopted some plausible 
cure-all and pushed it hard, only 
to reap disappointment. What Mr. 
Breithaupt really did is the im- 
portant part of this story. 


Ix appeared to him that there 
was need for more diversified 
farming but information about the 
profit to be made from various 
crops was lacking. Without this 
knowledge he thought it would be 
futile to adopt a cut and dried 
program and urge it upon the peo- 
ple. He determined to get this 
information. Meetings were held 
in every part of the county and 
nearly every farmer in the county 
was interviewed at one or more of 
these meetings. As a result some 
rather accurate data were gathered 
about the cost per acre of grow- 
ing everything which could be 
grown locally. These were care- 
fully checked with results in other 
counties. The figures were then 
put upon huge 
charts and 
farmers were 
urged to try to 
pick flaws in 
them. By the 
time the acre 
costs had heen 
all over the 
county and re- 
vised in detail 
they were fin- 
ally _ able’ to 
pass inspec- 
tion anywhere. 
Just as an ex- 
ample, here 
are the cost 
figures on an 
average farm 
for producing 
alfalfa hay: 


L. R. Breithaupt 
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Man labor 37 hours at 30c. .$11.00 
Horse labor 33 hours at l5c. 5.00 
Machine expense 

Seed 


Water and drainage assess- 
ments 


Total (exclusive of interest) .$28.50 
Space is lacking for including all 
of the crops but the totals (ex- 
clusive of interest) for some of 
the leaders appeared like this: 
Alfalfa hay 
Corn for ensilage .......... 53.00 
Corn for grain 4.0.50 
a Eee 
CP WOE os Sesdsisindeen's 34.10 
Beans 
Potatoes 
All of this took some time, but 
it was just a starter for a man 
like Breithaupt who didn’t care 
how thoroughly he did things. He 
then painstakingly gathered accu- 
rate figures on the prices paid 
locally for all of these crops over 
the preceding 10-year period. He 
figured that this would be of no 
value in any one particular year 
but that such 
figures should 
give a fair 
idea of what 
prices might | 
be normally ex- 
pected on the 
average in the 
future. If the 
general price 
level were 
higher or low- 
er it might af- 
fect individual 
items, but on 
the whole the 
relative values 
would be 
maintained, he 
thought. The 
(Turn to 


page 51) 











That Price Disparity 


By Arthur P. Chew 


United States Department of Agriculture 


Avcricutrurat and indus- 
trial prices are always rising or 
falling in relation to one another. 
From the Civil War down to 1896 
the advantage was usually with in- 
dustry. From 1896° to 1910 the ad- 
vantage was with agriculture. In 
that period the prices of farm 
products rose considerably more 
than the prices of other goods. 
From 1910 to 1914 the situation 
didn’t change. You may think 
that the steadiness of the situation 
in that period shows that a per- 
manent balance had been reached. 
Few economists would bear you 
out there. 


M ANY students think the coun- 
try was heading for a depression in 
1914. In that event farm com- 
modity prices woula almost cer- 
tainly have slumped more than in- 
dustrial prices, just as they did 
in 1921-1922, because agriculture 
can not be readjusted to declining 
markets as rapidly as industry. 
On the other hand, food production 
in the United States for 15 years 
before the war did not keep pace 
with our constantly growing popu- 
lation. A similar tendency was 
noticed in other countries. You 


had forces working in opposite di- 
rections. The most anybody can 
do is. to guess how they would 
have affected the relationship of 
agricultural to industrial prices. 










@ Finishing a good dis- 
cussion started last month. 


It is therefore plain that we 
can not consider the pre-war situ- 
ation as normal and necessary. It 
is impossible to predict the price 
relationships of the future from 
those of the past because new 
forces are constantly coming into 
play, many of which defy statisti- 
cal measurement. Some authori- 
ties believe the pre-war price situ- 
ation was so favorable for agricul- 
ture that in the nature of things 
it could not have been permanent. 
Others maintain farm commodity 
purchasing power has been too low 
for a hundred years. About all 
we can say with confidence is that 
it is not what it should be now. 
To say that it should be stabilized 
on the 1910-1914 basis, or on any 
other basis, is sheer guess work. 

And now as to whether the pre- 
war position is essential to farm 
prosperity. That is a question the 
answer to which will depend 
largely on whether you think price 
relationships are self-adjusting or 
should be the subject of legisla- 
tion. If, as I believe, they are 
self-adjusting, it is a consolation 
to reflect that, after all, they are 
only one factor in farm prosperity. 
Production costs and the volume of 
production are at least equally im- 
portant. Henry Ford has demon- 
strated that profits don’t abso- 
lutely depend on high prices, and 
our wheat growers are realizing 

(Turn to page 59) 








Cabbage makes excellent use of good commercial fertilizers 


Fertilizers for 
By The Editors 


N Wisconsin agriculture “the proper use of suitable fertilizers 
is one of the surest ways under present conditions to increase the 
farm income” say Professors C. J. Chapman and A. R. Whitson. 


Ir is pointed out that the cost 
of interest, tillage, taxes and seed 
must be met before a profit can be 
counted. Average yields may cover 
these items, higher yields must be 
secured to obtain any profits. A 
maximum yield on a small acreage 
is, therefore, more profitable than 
an average yield on a larger acre- 
age. 

While this is true of all crops, 
it is particularly true of cash 
crops. The many factors that must 
be considered in growing, using 
and applying fertilizers on several 
cash crops are given in a most 
practical and readable manner in 
Bulletin No. 383, “Fertilizers For 
Special Crops”. The crops studied 
are potatoes, tobacco, canning peas, 


cabbage, onions, sugar beets and 
the home garden and lawns. 

In growing special crops the au- 
thors point out that the crop: 
should be grown on the soil adapt- 
ed to it. The soil should not be 
too light because on light soils, 
with low water holding capacity, 
less fertilizer can be used at a pro- 
fit. The drainage should be good. 
Manure and clover are the cheapest 
sources of nitrogen. Commercial 
fertilizers should be used to meet 
both the soil and crop requirements 
and not the requirements of the 
soil alone. Rank heavy growing 
crops need relatively large amounts 
of plant food, especially nitrogen 
and potash. 

Methods of application are very 





Quality and yield were improved by 800 lbs. per A. of 5-8-7 mixture 


Special Crops 


important. The Bulletin contains 
many excellent illustrations show- 
ing how to apply fertilizers, in fact, 
it is one of the best recent discus- 
sions of the subject. It is point- 
ed out that these methods vary 
with the crop, and that care should 
be taken not to cause injury from 
the use of fertilizers. Detailed in- 
formation is given for each of the 
crops mentioned. 

High grade fertilizers are most 
economical when figured on _ the 
basis of unit cost. Regarding 
home mixing, it is observed that, 
“the home mixing of fertilizers, 
containing nitrogen, involves cer- 
tain difficulties and should not be 
attempted unless the farmer is in 
possession of full knowledge of 
problems involved”. 

Specific fertilizer recommenda- 
tions are given for the above men- 
tioned six crops, and for the home 
garden and lawns 


@ Reviewing a 
valuable bulletin 


Potatoes respond to fertilizers 
more than any other crop in Wis- 
consin. Where fertilizers are prop- 
erly used increases of from 30 to 
60 bushels per acre can be expect- 
ed. The analysis of the fertilizer 
and the amounts per acre vary un- 
der different conditions, but par- 
ticularly with the amount of man- 
ure used. Generally speaking, from 
400 to 800 pounds per acre is the 
best amount. The analysis will 
vary. The authors point out that 
potatoes are heavy feeders of pot- 
ash. Plenty of available potash is 
required for a maximum yield. 
Also, since phosphoric acid is the 
limiting element on most soils, this 
element is essential. 

Where manure and clover sod 
are used on the lighter sod types, 
an 0-14-4, or 0-12-6, is recom- 
mended. Certain conditions warrant 
the addition of nitrogen. On the 

(Turn to page 53) 





COMING through 


By I. J. Mathews 


Winamac, Indiana 
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Sioascr any man who has 
been a more or less_ successful 
county agent can take hold of any 
worn piece of soil and make it 
bloom like the rose.” That is what 
I thought three years ago but in 
the actual taking hold, there was 
a great clash between desire and 
possibility. Had I moved out here 
from town, where we had all the 
conveniences that modern town 
life affords, onto a run-down farm 
with a fat wallet on my hip, I 
would soon have been “sitting 
pretty” as the agents say and could 
have “put it over” in great style. 
Putting it over is great business 
so long as the process is largely 
mental but putting it over and 
sitting pretty on a depleted soil is 


a somewhat arduous task—a job 
that for hardness has Pharaoh’s 
heart skinned a city block. 

Quite true, I had been county 
agent in this county for six years. 
I knew a few of its problems and 
although some farmers thought I 
was pretty well paid, we found 
that although we lived frugally, 
there was little opportunity to 
save very much after we had paid 
tribute to the milkman, iceman, 
fuel man, tax man, and _ several 
others who stood along the gaunt- 
let that one must traverse before 
he can begin to save. No, I was 
in the same class with most other 
county agents who will be frank— 
I hadn’t saved very much. Official 
life with its white collar and 


Showing that sweet clover likes lime 
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the ALFALFA 


monthly stipend had almost made 
us salary hounds. 

Although both the mistress and 
myself had been reared on farms 
and were constantly working with 
farm problems, we dreaded to 
make a stab at farming on so lit- 
tle money because we could not 
jump right into it the first thing 
and build for ourselves a home 
that would be at all comparable 
with what we had left behind. 

A bird’s eye picture of the farm! 
It bordered on the Tippecanoe 
River and had a wonderful scenic 
spot where a log cabin had been 
put up years before. That was 
its greatest recommendation. The 
land had been skinned for years, 
no clover grown since Heck was a 


@ An ea-county agent turned 
loose on a worn-out farm 


pup although the old men with 
spinach, that survivor of a former 
style, could remember when the 
farm had grown clover. But the 
man who had owned it since’ then 
had simply squeezed the top soil 
until there wasn’t anything left to 
get out of it. All of this I thought 
I knew at the time I bought it, 
but I didn’t realize it half so well 
as I do now. 

There was on the farm proper 
a farm house that had been built 
of good materials but had been 
allowed to gradually rot into the 
ground. Window panes and jambs 
were gone, roofs were leaky, walls 
were covered with uneven shades 
of what in the twilight might have 
been tapestry but in the daytime 
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was simply grime, varnish had long 
since lost its identity and where 
paint had been smeared on the 
woodwork, even a blowtorch failed 
to get a smell out of it. Eaves 
troughs were gone, the kitchen 
floor sloped three inches to the 
north, the cellar-way steps and 
doors had long since vanished. 
And the grounds were littered with 
old pieces of wood, boards, and 
poles. Even the limbs that had 
been cut off the old apple trees 
hadn’t been cut up for wood. The 
owner thought it cheaper to buy 
coal and more productive to play 
pool and I was to pay the bill. 
Outbuildings, there were practi- 
cally none. 

Into such conditions as these we 
found ourselves thrust mainly be- 
cause of our desire to own the 
cabin which I have mentioned be- 
fore. But here and now, allow me 
to dismiss said cabin with the em- 
phatic statement that cabins, scenic 
though they may be, do not pay 
the bills for fixing up an old run- 
down farm. 


My banker and I had many ar- 
guments largely because we had 
two different viewpoints on farm- 
ing. His farm is across the river 
from mine and he had bought it 


two years before. We often ar- 
gued as to how one would best go 
at it to build up a run-down farm, 
one thing which we had in common. 
He looked at it from an investment 
standpoint. He felt sure that the 
proper stunt was to illuminate it 
with nice white concrete corner 
posts and good fences, patch up 
the buildings, give them a coat of 
the cheapest paint that could be 
bought and then look for some 
sucker who was in the market for 
a fine farm and couldn’t see be- 
neath the surface. 

I looked at my land as a spot 
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where I might rear my family, the 
only thing of any importance that 
I had accumulated, under condi- 
tions that would allow them the 
fullest development within our 
power. It was to be an investment 
that we could so manage that it 
would pay returns on the capital 
and give us money enough besides 
so we could put in such conven- 
iences as furnace, electric lights, 
running water, and the like. But 
I soon discovered that in its pres- 
ent condition, the old farm would 
do nothing like that and already 
I had strained my credit to the 
breaking point. Nothing but high 
tensile strength kept it from slip- 
ping the halter. 


But if I was to be consistent, I 
must do what I had been telling 
others to do, although it made the 
credit sway a little farther. I bor- 
rowed the money at eight per cent 
with which to lime 110 acres of 
that farm. In the first two springs 
I have owned the farm, the entire 
110 acres have been limed. I knew 
that I must grow clover if I would 
succeed. The most successful way 
to resuscitate a lethargic soil is to 
fill it with footprints, mostly of 
animals that have four legs. But 
it is a long way between run-down 
soils and animals, and I have seen 
several men fail because they did 
not fully realize that a soil and 
crop improvement program must 
precede any attempt at livestock 
raising. 

But almost as providential as 
the dropping of the ancient manna, 
my limestone produced results 
within three weeks from the time 
I limed the first acre. It was on 
a field that had been in corn the 
year before. This field we limed 
with an end-gate lime-sower, the 
team following every fifth row. 
On so many fields, I had seen what 
uneven spreading of the limestone 


(Turn to page 60) 
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@ No. 4 of Profes- 


sor White’s series 


Blue Grass 


By J. W. White 


Soil Research Chemist, Pennsylvania State College 


T the time the pasture 
plot experiments were started there 
was very little information avail- 
able concerning the fertilization of 
blue grass. The general impression 
seemed to have been that the farm- 
er could not afford to invest more 
than a few dollars per acre in the 
improvement of his pasture. This 
conservative stand taken by our 
experiment stations was entirely in 
keeping with experimental results 
at that time. The meager data 
available was gained from attempts 
to improve old pastures on land 
unfit for cultivated crops. In many 
cases the failure of grass was hast- 
ened by poor physical conditions 
of the soil in which case fertilizers 
and lime were of little value. 


Tue Snow Shoe experiment on 
DeKalb soil started in the spring 
of 1916. It was thought then to 
be the crucial test, for nowhere 
could we find land so poor in fer- 
tility, so apparently hopelessly de- 
void of agricultural possibility. 
Land that had lain practically 
barren for 40 years, abandoned by 
the class of farmers who, accord- 
ing to Hoard, have a lazy faith in 
the Lord and think or hope that 
He will somehow make up for 
whatever they fail to do. 


(3) 
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In spite of a certain amount of 
“kidding” by an occasional passing 
farmer, the land grown up to 
“bracken”, an occasional scrub pine 
and a scattered growth of poverty 
grass (“moonshine”), was put to 
the plow and prepared as is the 
custom for the preparation of 
wheat seed beds. 

Three tons per acre of 20-mesh 
limestone were applied and thor- 
oughly harrowed in followed by the 
top-dressing of mineral fertilizers 
and manure. After thoroughly 
mixing the fertilizers in the soil, 
10 pounds of Kentucky blue grass, 
2%, pounds white Dutch clover, and 
10 pounds of sweet clover seed 
were raked into the seed bed. 

The field was then dedicated to 
science and the writer hoped for 
the best. Was it not Lincoln who 
said that “Every blade of grass is 
a study; and to produce two where 
there was but one is both a profit 
and a pleasure”? Here the writer 
was content, perhaps, to grow one 
where none grew before. 

In a comparatively short time 
the pasture plots seeded in May 
began to show green and by fall 
there was a thick growth of blue 
grass on all the fertilized plots. 
The unfertilized areas shcwed not 
a blade of blue grass. In July of 

(Turn to page 57) 





WISCONSIN 


Finds Facts For Farm Folks 
By A. W. Hopkins 


Editor, Wisconsin College of Agriculture 


Epritror’s Note:—“At Your Ser- 
vice” is the slogan of this College 
of Agriculture and Agricultural 
Experiment Station where we stop 
for the third of our series of visits. 
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A SMALL farm house, two 
ordinary barns, a little live- 
stock, a few 
tools and an 


ture. From that time on, however, 
the embryonic institution grew 
from a single chair into a depart- 
ment, and then into a college and 
station, waxing steadily in strength 
and usefulness. 


I» his message to the legislature 
in 1883, Governor Jeremiah M. 
Rusk, (and 
an early sec- 
retary of 


armful of 
books.” 

In this 
way, William 
Arnon Hen- 
ry, the first 
dean and di- 
rector, was 
accustomed 
to inventory 
the early 
“worldly 


Under Two Leaders 


The Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station was established in 1883. 
_The first Short Course in Agriculture 
given in this country, was organized at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Under the leadership of Dr. S. M. 


Babcock, the first Dairy School in 
America was started at this same mid- 
western institution. 


Forty-one years ago, Wisconsin started 
the farmers’ institute movement, which 
has since had a mighty influence upon 
American agriculture. 


the United 
States De- 
partment of 
Agriculture) 
advocated a 
generous ag- 
ric u Itural 
policy, -by 
which an ag- 
ricultural ex- 
periment sta- 
tion was to 


goods” of 
the _ institu- 
tion, which is 
today known as the Agricultural 
Experiment Station and College of 
Agriculture, of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

We are told that although the 
seed of agricultural education had 
been planted in Wisconsin as early 
as 1866, it lay dormant until 1880, 
when young Henry was appointed 
professor of botany and agricul- 


be estab- 

lished on the 
University farm. Acting on his ad- 
vice, the legislators authorized the 
development of the experiment pro- 
ject. 

Accordingly, in June 1883, the 
regents of the university organized 
the new station, with Henry as its 
head. Then, through the passage 
of the Hatch act in 1887, the fed- 

(Turn to page 55) 
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Standing beside the original butterfat tester Dr. S. M. Babcock is telling Dean W. A. 
Henry (left) and President T. C. Chamberlain (center) about the test which revolutionized 
the dairy industry. 
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What wonders light has wrought! Here is seen a corner in one of 

the agricultural chemistry laboratories at the University of Wisconsin. 

Students are learning, first hand, of some of the latest findings upon 

the ultra violet light and its beneficence to growth in plant life 
and animal kind, 
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WHERE DAIRY HISTORY WAS MADE. 


In this building on the campus of the University of Wisconsin there assembled in 1890-91, 

at the call of Dean W. A. Henry and Dr. Stephen M. Babcock, the first dairy school in 

America. Their poncering has won the approval of the whole agricultural industry in the 
decades which have since followed. 
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A stronger faculty than Dean W. A. Henry left to his successor in 

1907 would be hard to assemble. Front row left to right. C. A. Ocock, 

F. W. Woll, W. . S. M. Babcock, E. H. Farrington, and 

A. S, Alexander. Back row: H. L. Russell, G. C. Humphrey, E. B. 
Hart, A. R. Whitson, and D. H. Otis. 
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FASHIONED BY MAN AND NATURE. 


John Muir, the great naturalist, enjoyed strolling over these grassy slopes finding what 

nature always had to offer him—refreshment and inspiration. At the left is the second 

building of the University of Wisconsin to be devoted entirely to dairying. At the right is 
Agricultural Hall. 
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While the per capita consumption of beef dropped from 79.5 lbs. 


1915, 
demand for fine, 


worry about 


the 


it has steadily increased since until in 1924 it was 62.2 Ibs. 
juicy steaks and breeders of such quality Shorthorns as these 


“‘surplus’’. 


In front of the Adminis- 
tration Building of the 
Department of Agriculture 
at Washington is a small 
plot of creeping bent 
grass, the variety devel- 
oped by the late Dr. C. 
V. Piper and found most 
satisfactory for golf 
greens and lawns, The 
photograph, taken about 
the . first of April, shows 
the thickness of the turf 
and the velvety texture of 
this grass in comparison 
with the ordinary lawn 
next to it. The man with 
the headless golf stick is 
0. B. Fitts of the U. S. 
Golf Association which is 
cooperating with the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry in 
some of its turf work. 


in 1907 to 55.6 Ibs. 
There is always 
need ni 


in 
a 
ot 





An invitation to See 
America First! That our 
summer vacationists are 
responding is evidenced 
in the thousands of cars 
with their camping outfits 
to be seen now on almost 
any highway, and the 
fact that there are in the 
United States more than 
five times as many pas- 
senger automobiles as 
there are in all the for- 
eign countries combined. 
Since 1916 the United 
States has spent $400,- 
000,000, and the states 
have spent as much on 
good roads and their 
maintenance. This wind- 
ing road with its re- 
freshing coolness is in 
northern Ohio. 


_, Winning dairy cattle judging team in the contest recently held at the Boys’ and Girls’ 

Club Round-up at Purdue University. From left to right they are: Maurice Byrkett, Roscoe 

Davis, and Everett Stanley, all members of the vocational agriculture class in the Knighis- 
town High School—Harry Ainsworth, Coach, on right. 
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Orcanizep AGRICULTURE [his publicist’s concep- 


tion of the Farm Bureau 
as an agency of organ- 
ized agriculture, is that 
of a bureau of seven 
drawers. In his mind, 
apparently, organization, 
research, finance and pub- 
licity are of equal im 
portance. Seemingly, too, 
legislation, transportation, 
and marketing command 
equal attention and ap- 
preciation from the men 
who constitute the agri- 
cultural agency, which, 
under the leadership suc- 
cessively of John R. 
Howard of Iowa, O. E, 
Bradfute of Ohio, and 
Sam H. Thompson, of 
Illinois, has sought to 
meet some of the needs 
of present day agriculture. 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture R. W. Dunlap greets six home economics extension workers 
from Arkansas, Florida and Texas who are sailing for 4 months’ study of utilization of 
farm materials in the home and for market in England, Denmark and France, 
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The 


Editors Talk 


“This, then, being the state of our present 

affairs and differences let it be acknowledged 

on all hands, and let all be convinced that are 

concerned, that there is not only a possibility, 

but a probability, yea a compelling necessity 
of a firm union in this great body.” 

Henry Vane, 1656. 
Ex-Governor of Massachusetts— 
from which a great convention followed. 


v\ HEN Spencer Carter, president of the National Fertilizer 
Association, was young he was looked after by an old colored 
mammy, a kindly soul who gave him much good advice. 
CONVENTION— Among other things “Mammy” told 
N.F.A Spencer Carter was “when you ate any- 
: thing that did not agree with you, the 
thing to do was to keep on eating it until it did.” 

Whatever its medicinal value we agree that it is excellent ad- 
vice to follow in overcoming difficulties. We might add, too, that 
such advice is often necessary in trying to get something out of 
conventions. Not all conventions attract—not all repay—. To go 
on until they do is all that is possible. Weare particularly glad 
therefore, to record that the recent convention of the National 
Fertilizer Association at White Sulphur Springs could be profit- 
ably taken and enjoyed the first time. 

To achieve success demands the right spirit—the right organi- 
zation to make all classes feel at home and something for every- 
one to go for. The recent convention fulfilled all these require- 
ments in abundance. Congratulations must be extended to many 
people, particularly to the executive secretary, Charles J. Brand, 
to the assistant secretary, John D. Toll, who was in attendance 
some days previous working hard seeing that everything was 
ready—to the president, Spencer Carter—to the chairman of the 
Soil Improvement Committee, W. D. Huntington—the staff of 
the committee and the speakers who gave freely of their time. 
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The executives are to be particularly congratulated for inviting 
many members of the staff of the scientific bureaus of Washington 
and members of Agricultural Colleges. Only by meeting together 
will the commercial and scientific groups understand how most 
effectively to work out their mutual problems. We hope such in- 
vitations will continue. 

The committee who arranged for the entertainment of the ladies 
and for the tennis and golf tournaments are also to be congratu- 
lated. 

What was there to go for? There is no more important ques- 
tion. If we are honest with ourselves many and varied are the 
reasons that take each of us to a convention. In the last analysis, 
however, any convention is a failure unless out of it grows a 
clearer definition of our major problems and the formulation of 
an intelligent, courageous, and mutual policy towards these prob- 
lems for future guidance. All that executives can do is to pro- 
vide this opportunity. Real success depends on the response that 
is given. Followers are as necessary as leaders. 

This essential opportunity was provided in full measure. The 
response means that accomplishment will continue. The more 
seriously we regard this purpose, the more we attend the many 
and excellent addresses provided—the greater the value of the con- 
vention. The future holds many and serious problems for the 
fertilizer industry. Economic laws and pressures work faster 
and more surely than any person or printing press. We shall be 
compelled to meet such situations. The fertilizer industry has 
done so with courage and intelligence during the depression of 
recent years. It will continue to meet future problems in the 
same spirit. 

In achieving success, the opportunities and the power of the 
annual convention are not to be overlooked. 


Ir is human nature to quickly observe the obvious. We there- 
fore readily note anything that is big—the big potato—the big 
hotel—the big crop—the big plant. Anything that in size -is 


: larger than the average. We soon come to desire 
SIae size—-to think because a little is good, more is better. 
This is particularly true of populations. Ten thousand people 
living together in one center have certain possible advantages. 
A population of 20,000 is bigger and 100,000 is obviously so 
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much larger that we all tend to become boosters for bigger popu- 
lations. We feel that the reflected glory of living in a city as 
one of a million is much greater than living as one of a smaller 
number. 

But, is size alone a valuable index to worth and usefulness? 
In some cases—yes. Under many conditions—no. 

The habit of boosting for larger populations in towns and 
cities seems particularly undesirable, for in addition to the well 
known evils of congestion on human life the growth of large 
centers.of populations tends to develop unfavorable differences 
between city and rural populations. City and country become 
hostile to each other. People in large centers are apt to lose 
sight of the fact that our national life has a common basis and a 
common and mutual purpose. . 

In well-distributed centers of smaller manufacturing popula- 
tions, life is healthier—man not being so far removed from basic 
rural activities—better understands the country. He realizes 
that his ultimate prosperity and happiness depend on such activi- 
ties. There is a better understanding between city and rural 
life. 

The use of mere size as an index to worth and usefulness is a 
mass habit and not necessarily a good one. It needs much more 
careful examination. 

The one field in which bigness possibly counts heavily is in the 
realm of ideas. It is precisely in this field that we are too often 
content with the smaller size. 


——— -()--—--——. 


N ow is the time for all good students to go to Europe. 

It is not our purpose to advertise shipping companies, but we 
cannot help noting that many large liners have left the port of 

New York within the last few weeks carrying thou- 

BON sands of students to places abroad. The number 
VOYAGE! ‘ 

apparently includes all types and classes and repre- 
sents all degrees of financial stability—in fact, it is surprising to 
find on what slender means of both time and money young America 
will venture forth to see and conquer the intricacies of European 
travel. 

Postcards from Rome or Paris, or points between are no longer 
a novelty in our daily mail. This is all to the good. We appre- 
ciate the post cards—they bring back memories. We appreciate 
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more, the greater breadth of outlook and the hopeful, better 
understanding that must result between peoples of different races. 

In agriculture particularly, does the dictum apply that no man 
knows a country who only knows his own. We may not yet be 
ready for the intensive methods of crop production as followed on 
the northern plains of Europe or the polders of Holland, or on 
the eastern plain of England, but any man is poor in spirit who 
is not inspired to greater efforts at the sight of intensively cul- 
tivated grain fields—a rich, golden color without a weed in sight 
—as will soon be seen in northern Europe. 

Experience has taught us that it is only human to make super- 
ficial comparisons between what we see on our travels and similar 
things we have left behind. It is only with more experience and 
a larger viewpoint that we learn how to get the most out of our 
travels by studying the conditions that have produced the differ- 
ences we so readily observe. When we can correlate cause and 
effect and sympathetically analyze the reasons for different prac- 
tices, then are we in the’ best position to help our own com- 
munity and country. 

May many more students find the opportunity to travel abroad. 
We hope the number will increase. We wish them Godspeed and 
a safe return! 


——O0——_—- 


Sxort cuts are very necessary in business, in government, 
in social organizations. They save time, they produce results. 
In fact, short cuts are the foundation of sueccess—in an emergency. 


SHORT CUTS But, if history teaches us anything, it is 

that when the emergency is over, the work. 
must be done all over again, if it is to last. Every war teaches 
us that, or at least it tries to. The short cuts of war are the most 
expensive work ever undertaken. 

The more complex and involved our social and business life 
becomes, the less permanent place is there for short cuts, the 
greater the folly of any man tempted to adopt the practice. Bet- 
ter a longer view, a more studied adjustment to environment, a 
determination to accomplish less but well; and that takes courage, 
to do what we do, so that once is enough. 

When we are tempted to take short cuts, let us go and do 
something else. Go on a hike, play golf or go fishing. We may 
not catch any fish, but we will save a lot of money—not to men- 
tion time—in putting ourselves right with the world, when the 
short cut has run its usual course. 











AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


By P. M. Farmer 


Man’s Great Competitor 

The intensity of man’s struggle 
with the insects is seldom shown 
more effectively than in a new De- 
partment of Agriculture motion 
picture on the Japanese beetle. 
The film shows the life history of 
the bug, the damage it causes to 
orchards, vegetables and _ lawns, 
and measures adopted for control. 
There is one “close up” that causes 
mere man to wonder about whether 
even the meek among humans will 
ultimately inherit the earth. In 
this bit of film a single apple is 
shown attacked by 300 beetles. If 
man wins it will be through in- 
genuity; the insects depend on 
boundless energy and prolificacy. 


Alfalfa Leaves Don’t Pump 
How many times have we heard 
haymaking farmers say that alfalfa 
loses its moisture better in the 
cock or windrow than in the swath 
because the leaves do not become 
dry and brittle so soon and act as 
pumps to bring the moisture out of 
the thicker stems. Investigators 
at the Ohio State University say 
this is not so. As a practical hay- 
making proposition, they say, this 
effect is of no importance as the 
leaves act the same whether the al- 
falfa is cured in the shade or in 
the sun. They took 90 samples, 
half of them stems with leaves and 
half of them stems with the leaves 
removed. After drying for the 


same period the percentage of 
moisture in the samples was prac- 
tically the same in the leafy and 
the leafless, the former retaining 
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57 per cent of moisture and the 
latter 56 per cent. But this does 
not mean alfalfa should not be 
cured in the windrow or cock. The 
saving of leaves and in quality is 
worth the trouble. 


Big Feeders Use Co-ops 

There long has been an impres- 
sion that only the small feeder of 
livestock who handled less than a 
carload could derive advantage 
from marketing his finished beeves 
through the local shipping associa- 
tion. But a record of recent ex- 
perience in Adams county, Illinois, 
is pretty convincing evidence that 
even those big feeders who are 
well known on the central mar- 
kets can do better by turning over 
their cattle to the association. Not 
long ago out of 27 carloads shipped 
by the local association during a 
week there were 12 straight car- 
loads consigned by as many own- 
ers, and one of these was sold by 
the producers commission associa- 
tion at Chicago at the top of the 
day’s market. In the same county 
one of the largest cattle feeders 
marketed 10 carloads at one time 
through the cooperative shipping 
association. If an association has 
a good reputation the shipper gets 
the benefit of this prestige, and in 
addition he gets insurance and ex- 
pert service in handling stock and 
in collecting claims. 


The Life of a Rope 

You may come to the end of 
your rope too soon unless you know 
certain facts about lubricants and 
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pulleys, say farm mechanics at the 
University of Illinois. Internal 
wear brings many a rope to its end 
too soon, and one cause is a pul- 
ley of the wrong size. A rule laid 
down is that the diameter of the 
pulley should be at least eight 
times the diameter of the rope. 
Coatings will reduce rotting and 
external wear. A mixture of bees- 
wax, black lead and tallow is rec- 
ommended as a coating; another is 
made-of resin, black lead and tal- 
low. Pine tar alone is said to be 
good. Satisfactory rope lubricants 
include boiled linseed oil, tallow, 
and lard. Mixtures of tallow and 
black lead or of tallow and 
graphite can be used both for coat- 
ings and for lubricants. Putting on 
lubricants hot while the rope is 
running over a pulley produces 
better penetration. Mineral oil is 
a good penetrator and protects 
against dampness but damages the 
fibers. 


Mohair 


The Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Commerce 
are planning to cooperate in get- 
ting up a bulletin to aid goat rais- 
ers in producing a better quality of 
mohair and in solving some of their 
marketing problems. G. T. Wil- 
lingmyre of the Department of 
Agriculture is chairman of the 
committee. 


New Orchard Cover Crop 


A letter from an Indiana pro- 
fessor of horticulture to a horti- 
culturist of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture refers to a trip they 
took last August when they visited 
two men who had tried cheat as an 
orchard cover crop because it could 
be obtained easily at a nearby ele- 
vator at about one-eighth the cost 
of rye. Here is the letter in part: 

“Last week I had an opportun- 
ity of visiting some of these test 
plots, and all the growers are en- 
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thusiastic about it. I found one 
grower over in Posey county who 
had got behind with his cultivation, 
and where he had planted rye it 
was tall and woody and certainly 
is going to be anything but a good 
thing for the orchard. The cheat 
in the same orchard made a much 
finer grass-like stem which disked 
down very readily. It throws up 
its stalk growth much later in the 
spring, which is a decided advan- 
tage in a cover crop which lives 
over.” 


T. B. Going 


As the fight for the eradication 
of animal tuberculosis continues, 
estimates of the time required for 
a complete clean-up show a stead- 
ily increasing optimism. Dr. J. A. 
Kiernan, in charge of the eradica- 
tion work for the Department of 
Agriculture, predicts that within 
12 years more than 80 per cent of 
the counties in the United States 
will have less than one-half of one 
per cent of the disease in their 
herds. ‘These areas will then be 
labeled “modified-accredited.” 

There are now relatively few re- 
calcitrants who hold out against 
the tuberculin test and who refuse 
to see the economic and health ben- 
efits that come from the eradica- 
tion work. A good example of 
beneficial results comes from Sulli- 
van county, New Hampshire, where 
there has been a 90-per-cent clean- 
up of dairy herds. Since the whole- 
sale testing a committee of dairy- 
men has sold 1,374 head of tested 
cows and it is estimated that local 
buyers have disposed of equally as 
many, making a total of at least 
2,500 head. The county agent, H. 
N. Wells, says local estimates are 
that these cows brought an average 
of $25 more each than they would 
have brought if the campaign had 
not been carried on. Right there 
is a $62,000 argument, and, in ad- 
dition, there is now a steady mar- 
ket for surplus cattle. 


Foreign and Imter- 


national Agriculture § 





The 


and industrial agriculture of other countries and 
The editor believes that such knowledge is now of the greatest im- 


which result. ‘ L 
portance in our agricultural prosperity. 


urpose of this department is to help us understand the scientific, practical, 


the international developments 


Every care is taken to insure accuracy— 
both of facts and their interpretation. 


An Afternoon on a Rittergut 
By Dr. Guy A. Peterson 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Eprror’s Nore:—This completes 
a story started in last month’s 
issue. 


I would be worth a great deal 
if every American farmer could see 
the care that is taken to get good 
seed. Since they do not expect 
good harvests from poor seed, the 
oats they were drilling were as 
plump and pretty as though they 
had been hand picked. An elec- 
trically driven cleaner and grader, 
operating on the gravity system and 
equipped with an automatic treat- 
ing and drying device was the ma- 
chine that had done the “hand 
picking.” By this severe process 
of selection they have not only been 
able to materially reduce the num- 
ber of pounds seed required, but at 
the same time have raised their 
yields. The light-weight, cracked, 
and misshapen kernels are more 
valuable for feed than for fertil- 
izer, so the majority of the large 
farmers, and many of the small 
ones, spare no pains in cleaning 
their seed. 

They do seem to waste a lot of 
man power in getting the grain 
into the ground though, for I be- 
lieve that a good American farm- 
er, if he had such excellently pre- 
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pared seed bed to drill in, could 
sow quite as much and do quite 
as well as these three men with 
an overseer to direct them. 


A large four bottom gasoline 
tractor outfit was plowing in the 
distant corner of the farm. Much 
of the plowing on large farms is 
now done by steam or gas pulled 
tractors, although many of the 
largest operators plow with a 
sub-surface outfit that is pulled 
back and forth across a field by 
means of two steam engines that 
wind a cable around a drum. 
These plows are monster affairs 
that dig down to 10, 12, and even 
14 inches. 


After spring plowing, the land 
is handled much as it is in the corn 
belt, except that the roller and 
cultipacker is more _ universally 
used. Preparing the fall plowed 
land is a complicated process, how- 
ever. First they distribute fer- 
tilizer on top. Very little land on 
the better farms is put into a crop 
without first being given an appli- 
cation of commercial fertilizer. 
When speaking of fertilizers, I 
might add that I never saw a 
manure spreader in use in Ger. 
many. They must not be known 
there for we saw none at the great 
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machinery exposition at Hamburg, 
and the inspector had never heard 
of the machine. 


After the fertilizer has been scat- 
tered, the men driving horses or 
boys driving oxen go over the field 
with a very heavy wooden tooth 
drag called a “Krummler.” Lighter 
harrows and rollers followed this 
heavy machine, and men drilling 
beets with the same kind of a drill 
that is used for other grains were 
following the rollers. 

We left the beet seeders to take 
a cross country walk over fields of 
sprouting peas and beans to get to 
the potato planter. In going there, 
we stopped to watch about a dozen 
girls digging and scraping the 
dirt from some roots that the early 
frost of the fall before had frozen 
into the ground before they could 
be harvested. 

On this farm, as on most farms, 
the potatoes were being dropped 
by hand. A “Locher” or hole-mak- 
ing machine was first driven over 
the field. This made little digs 
every 12 inches, in rows about 18 
inches apart. Girls, barefooted, 
dirty, and tired, 
these rows, dropping a whole po- 
tato into each hole. Few farmers 
cut seed potatoes there, but plant 


then followed . 
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an entire potato. This lessens dis- 
ease danger, and gives the new 
plant a sure start. 

After the potatoes had been 
dropped, another man _ followed 
with a machine which covered 
three rows at a time by hilling 
them over with three sets of re- 
versible disks. Potato planters are 
being introduced, but there is much 
discussion as to whether they are 
reliable. I was on one large farm 
where they were starting a new 
planter, and at least a dozen fa- 
shionably-dressed farmers, wearing 
high boots and swinging their 
canes, walked back and forth across 
the field discussing the pros and 
cons about potato growing. 

Kuehne had not yet returned 
when we got back to the farm- 
stead, so I delivered the family 
my farewell greeting, passed the 
time of day with the bookkeep- 
ers, and said goodbye to my com- 
panion the Inspector. It took 
so long to make all these adieus 
or “Auf Wiedersehens,” that the 
whistle of the train coming into 
the station frightened me into a 
run with three blocks yet to go. I 
made it though, perhaps a little 
redfaced for the exertion, but the 
well wishes at the farm had~-been 
worth the extra effort. 


Part of the Willow plantation described last month 
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of surpluses conveys the impression 
that there is now no need, nor in 
the future will there ever be need 
of increased production. This im- 
pression is quite erroneous. Our 
population is increasing at the rate 
of 15,000,000 people every 10 years. 
The conservation of soil fertility 
is, therefore, an urgent need and 
must increase as the farms are 
cailed upon to support an ever- 
increasing population. Steps to- 
ward such conservation will be 
undertaken in a world-wide way 
when the First International Con- 
gress of Soil Science is held in this 
country in the summer of 1927. 


Horace BOWKER reviewed 
the present status of fertilizer re- 
search. He pointed out that many 
of the fellowships established with 
the Agricultural Colleges had run 
their allotted course of three years. 
In practically every case the in- 
vestigations have produced data 
yielding a genuine contribution to 
our knowledge of the food require- 
ments of crops in the varied cir- 
cumstances of soil, climate, plant 
diseases, and other environments. 
Mr. Bowker continued by outlin- 
ing seven fields in which research 
might well be continued. They 
cover briefly: rates of application, 
suitable analyses, methods of appli- 
cation, the best forms of ammonia 
and potash, the influence of fer- 
tilizers on the maturity of crops, 
the influence of fertilizers on the 
quality feeding value of composi- 
tion of the crop, and the extent to 
which diseases, as the root rot of 
corn and wilt of cotton, can be 
controlled by the use of fertilizers. 

The Corn Belt system of growing 
clover, alfalfa, and other legumes 


(From page 10) 





for their beneficial deposits of ni- 
trogen which they take from the 
air and build up in the soil, has 
worked out so successfully in prac- 
tice in that section that its fame 
has spread to the Hay and Pasture 
Belt where “it most emphatically 
does not fit conditions” declared 
John B. Abbott, of Bellows Falls, 
Vermont, Consulting Agronomist 
of the Soil Improvement Commit- 
tee, in an excellent address on the 
problems of the Hay and Pasture 
Belt. Mr. Abbott pointed out that 
the hay crop in this section occu- 
pies 70-90 per cent of the crop 
land. Only a small portion of that 
hay acreage is newly seeded each 
year in clover—most of the area 
is in grass. Therefore, it is both 
logical and practical to fertilize 
and lime new seedings, supplement 
manure with acid phosphate and 
top-dress regularly grasslands with 
fertilizers high in nitrogen. 

If farmers in the South used as 
much fertilizer on cotton for its 
profitable production as is recom- 
mended by the agricultural col- 
leges, experiment stations and ex- 
tension leaders, practically three 
times more than is now being used 
would be required, according to J. 
C. Pridmore, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
Director of the Southern Division 
of the Soil Improvement Commit- 
tee. Director Pridmore pointed 
out that in 1925 the total tonnage 
used on cotton was 2,296,366 tons 
and the amount recommended was 
6,496,750 tons. The address con- 
tinued, showing the educational 
problem involved in profitably in- 
creasing this tonnage. 

Four reasons why farmers of 
Virginia and North Carolina may 
be expected to increase their use 
of fertilizers were given by W. F. 
Pate, of Raleigh, North Carolina, 
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Agronomist in charge of opera- 
tions of the Soil Improvement 
Committee in these states. Briefly, 
the reasons are: the soils are low 
in plant food, most of the farmers 
understand that fertilizers are 
profitable, the educational sources 
of the states have shown by exper- 
iments that the use of fertilizers 
is profitable, and in 1925 about 
20 per cent of the land was not 
cultivated. The only serious draw- 
back to the increased use of fer- 
tilizers is the price of the product 
raised. 

More than 40 years of research 
by the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions of the country on problems 
of soil fertility have built up a 
great storehouse of valuable in- 
formation for farmers, as well as 
sales arguments for fertilizer sales- 
men, declared H. R. Smalley of 
Washington, D. C. Great credit 
and all possible honor should be 
given the pioneer scientist who 


plowed the first furrows in the 
most important field of agricul- 


tural research. Director Smalley 
pointed out that there are several 
hundred highly trained agronomists 
engaged in various phases of re- 
search today finding out new facts. 
Still many problems of soil fertil- 
ity have not been solved. How- 
ever, much has been done and the 
results of some recent work are 
of great value to the farmers and 
the fertilizer manufacturers as 
well as the experiments conducted 
in Ohio, Michigan, Delaware, New 
Jersey, New York, and other states. 
Finding out the facts in research 
work is the only sound basis for 
increasing fertilizer consumption. 

Two new simple tests to deter- 
mine the presence or absence of the 
nitrogen and potash requirements 
of corn were ably discussed by G. 
N. Hoffer, Pathologist of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, work- 
ing in cooperation with Purdue 
Wniversity at Lafayette, Indiana. 
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The method is based on testing 
the corn stalk. In making the 
test, corn plants are used during 
the latter part of the growing sea- 
son to determine the relative 
amounts of nitrogen and potassium 
salts available to them during the 
season. It has been found, after 
several years of research, that the 
lack of potash is indicated by the 
presence of iron compounds in the 
joint tissues of the corn stalks. A 
simple test for iron has, therefore, 
been devised which would indicate 
that the corn had nol received suffi- 
cient potash. Other tests have been 
devised to determine whether suffi- 
cient nitrogen was available to the 
corn plant during the growing sea- 
son. The need of phosphates can 
also be determined. 

Dr. Hoffer pointed out that these 
three tests, with stress on the first 
two—the nitrogen and potassium 
deficiencies—were checked carefully 
in a field survey conducted during 
September and October, 1925. The 
survey covered central Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Indiana, central 
Ohio, and a part of Michigan. The 
tests were carefully checked by 
laboratory tests. 

The outstanding result from the 
survey was the almost constant 
presence of reserve potassium salts 
in the western part of the area sur- 
veyed in Kansas, Nebraska and 
Iowa, and the deficiency of potash 
salts in many parts of southern 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. Espe- 
cially was the deficiency noted in 
the sweet muck soils of Michigan 
and Indiana. 

It is believed that the test can 
be made of practical value for 
county agents in supplementing 
fertilizer recommendations from 
other sources. 

From the point of view of busi- 
ness problems, two excellent ad- 
dresses were given, one on _ the 
elimination of waste through sim- 

(Turn to page 48) 





This section contains a short review of some of the most practical and important 


bulletins, and lists all recent publications of the United 


States Department_ of 


Agriculture and the State Experiment Stations relating to Soils, Fertilizers, Eco- 


nomics, Crops, Crop Diseases, and Insects. 


A file of this department of BETTER 


Crops would provide a complete index covering all publications from these sources 
on the particular subjects named. 


Fertilizers 


Ninety-five million tons of man- 
ure are produced in Iowa each 
year. What is the value of this 
manure? According to the results 
given in Bulletin No. 236, published 
by the Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, it is $1.97 per ton. 
The range is from $1.00 to $3.00 
per ton. These figures were ob- 
tained by calculating the value of 
actual crop increases secured from 
the use of manure on 43 coopera- 
tive experimental fields. About one- 
half of this immense store of this 
valuable plant food is lost by im- 
proper storage and handling. The 
bulletin is worth studying care- 
fully. (The. Economic Value of 
Farm Manure as a Fertilizer on 
Iowa Soils, By W. H. Stevenson, 
P. E. Brown, L. W. Forman). 


“Michigan Fertilizer Bulletin,’ State 
Department of Agriculture, Lansing, 
Michigan, Bulletin No. 43, 1925 Report. 

“Fertilizer Suggesticns for Calhoun 
County Soils,’ Michigan State College 
of Agriculture, East Lansing, Michigan, 
Circular Bulletin No. 88, November, 
1925. M. M. McCool, J. O. Veatch. 

“The Use of the Ohio Standard Fer- 
tilizers’’ as suggested by The Depart- 
ment of Soils, Ohio State University; 
The Department of Agronomy, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. ~ 


Soils 


For many years it has been the 
general belief among agricultural 
people that Gypsum (land plaster) 
produced injurious effects in the 


soil. It is reputed to cause a 
rapid decay of organic matter. 
Some authorities believe it brings 


about an acid condition in the 
soil. Others heve recommended it 
as a substitute for lime. In cer- 
tain sections of the country, it is 
used as a fertilizer. In Bulletin 232, 
Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Director C. F. Curtiss dis- 
cusses in detail results of experi- 
ments covering about four years. 
The object of these experiments 
was to secure scientific and prac- 
tical data which would bring about 
a better understanding of the part 
gypsum plays in soil fertility prob- 
lems. Results of experiments dis- 
cussed in this bulletin point defin- 
itely to the value of use of gyp- 
sum on oats, clover and alfalfa. 
They show that it does not hasten 
decay of organic matter; it does 
not produce injurious effects in 
the soil; it does not produce an 
acid condition in the soil, but 
rather because of its beneficial ef- 
fect on certain crops on certain 
soil, it should be considered both 
as a direct and as an indirect fer- 
tilizer. In view of past unfounded 
beliefs and in the interest of judi- 
cious use of all fertilizing mate- 
rials, the bulletin should prove of 
value and interest to agriculturists 
and farmers. 


“Liming the Soil,’ College of Agri- 
culture, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Berkeley, California, Circular 305, 
May, 1926. P. L. Hibbard. 


Crops 
J. K. Wilson, Professor of Soil 
Technology, Cornell University, 
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writing in Journal of the Ameri- 
can Society of Agronomy, Vol. 18, 
No. 3, March, 1926, presents some 
interesting and valuable informa- 
tion on “Effect on Nodulation of 
Supplementing the Legume Bac- 
teria of the Soil with Artificial Cul- 
tures”. 


Carefully controlled experiments 
with vetch, peas, red clover, alfalfa, 
sweet clover, and soy beans, were 
conducted. <A careful analysis of 
the results of this study aid mate- 
rially in clearing up certain aspects 
of legume bacteria activities in the 
soil. Some of the outstanding de- 
velopments from this study are 
(1) legume bacteria may become 
inactive or entirely disappear from 
soil, apparently in direct propor- 
tion to the increase in acidity of 
the soil. (2) frequency of host 
plant in rotation does not prevent 
bacterial inactivity under unfavor- 
able soil conditions. (3) augment- 


ing the proper bacterial flora in a 
soil naturally unfavorable to such 
bacteria temporarily results in pro- 
ducing a larger number of nodules. 
(4) liming a soil deficient in proper 
bacteria does not materially in- 


crease nodule development. (5) 
acid soils containing proper bac- 
teria have their development aug- 
mented by applications of lime 
(6) soil having favorable pH re- 
actions and proper bacteria do not 
show material increase in nodule 
development by addition of proper 
legume cultures. 

The outstanding development of 
this study is that there is a defi- 
nite relation between pH reactions 
and development of the legume bac- 
teria in each of the legume studies. 
In order to attain success with the 
above legumes it is clear that the 
safest course is to provide enough 
lime to neutralize the soil and to 
inoculate the seed when grown with 
a culture for the- particular legume 
seed planted. 
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“Farm Management Problems on Ir- 
rigated Farms in Hay and Potato Areas 
of the Yakima Valley, Washington,” 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., Department 
Bulletin No. 1888, March, 1926. E. R. 
Johnson, S. B. Nuckols. 


“Irrigation Number,’ American Po- 
tato Journal published by The Potato 
Association of America, Washington, 
D. C., Vol. III, No. 6, June, 1926. 

“Bulbs in Florida,’ Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Gainesville, Flcrida, 
Press Bulletin 382, April, 1926. Harold 
Mowry. 


“Some Tests in the Culture of Pep- 
pers,” Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Urbana, Illinois, Bulletin No. 274, April, 
1926. J. W. Lloyd. 

“Sudan Grass,’ Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Agronomy Section, Ames, 
Iowa, Bulletin Nc. 233, March, 1926. 
H. D. Hughes, F. S. Wilkins. 


“Certain Physical and Chemical 
Changes of Grimes Apples During Rip- 
ening and Storage Period,” Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, Re- 
search Bulletin No. 91, April, 1926. 
H. H. Plagge, A. J. Maney, Fisk 
Gerhardt. 


“Culture of Greenhouse Lettuce,” 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Horti- 
cultural Section, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, Circular Bulletin No. 89, March, 
1926. John W. Crist. 


“Garden_ Flowers,” Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, Circular Bulletin No. 92, April, 
1926. Alex Laurie. 


“Buckwheat in Michigan,” 
tural Experiment Station, East 
Michigan, Circular Bulletin 
April, 1926. C. E. Cormany. 


“Sweet Clover,” Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, East Lansing, Michigan, 
Circular Bulletin No. 152, April, 1926, 
C. R. Megee. 

“Peppermint Growing in Michigan,” 
Agricultural Experiment Station, East 
Lansing, Michigan, Special Bulletin No. 
153, March, 1926. J. R. Duncan. 

“Hardy Shrubs,’ Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, East Lansing, Michgan, 
Special Bulletin No. 154, May, 1926. 
C. P. Halligan. 

“Spring Grains,”’ College of Agricul- 
ture, Experiment Station, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, Bulletin 213, March, 1926. L. L. 
Zook. 

“Plant-Growing and Plant-Growing 
Structures,’ New Jersey State College 
of Agriculture, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, Extension Bulletin 51, March, 
1926. C. H. Nissley. 

“Preliminary Pecan Experiments,” 
Agricultural Experiment Station, State 
College, New Mexico, Bulletin No. 145, 
January, 1925. Fabian Garcia, A. B. 
Fite. 

“Johnson Grass Eradication,’ Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, State Col- 
lege, New Mexico, Bulletin No. 146, 
April, 1925. J. C. Overpeck. . 

“Net Requirements of Crops for Irri- 
gotten Water in the Mesilla Valley, New 
Mexico,” Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, State College, New Mexico, Bulle- 
tin No. 149, June, 1925. Dean W. Blood- 
good, Albert S. Curry. 


Agricul- 
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“Growing Early Cabbage,” Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, State College, 
New Mexico, Bulletin No. 151, January, 
1926. A. B. Fite. 

“Alfalfa Field Registration,” Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Fargo, 
North Dakota, Circular 30, March, 1926. 
H. L. Bolley, O. A. Stevens. : 

“Potatoes, Certification for Seed in 
North Dakota,” Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Fargo, North Dakota, Cir- 
cular 31, May, 1926. H. L. Bolley, W. 
G. Couey. 

“Dependable Fruits,” Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, 
Ohio, Bulletin 394, April, 1926. J. H. 
Gourley and C. W. Ellenwood. 

“Cabbage Fertilizers,’ Virginia Truck 
Experiment Station, Norfolk, Virginia, 
Bulletin 50, January 1, 1925. H. H. 
Zimmerley, M. M. Parker. 

“Cantaloupe Culture with Plants 
Started under Glass,” Virginia Truck 
Experiment Station, Norfolk, Virginia, 
Bulletin 51, April, 1925. M. M. Parker. 

“Part 4, Cereal Crops,’ State College 
of Washingtcn, Spokane, Washington, 
No. 134, May, 1926. E. G. Schafer, 
Leonard Hegnauer. 

‘“‘Wheat Growing in Wisconsin,” Ex- 
tension Service of the College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, Circular 198, March, 
1926. E. J. Delwiche, B. D. Leith. 

“Flax in Wisconsin,’ Extension Ser- 
vice of the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin, Circular 203, April, 1926. A. H. 
Wright. 

“Leading Commercial Varieties of 
Canning Peas,” Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Madison, Wisconsin, Bulletin 
382, April, 1926. E. J. Delwiche, Earl J. 
Renard. 


Economics 

A useful and practical circular 
has been published by the Experi- 
ment Station of Illinois on the or- 
ganized marketing of large peach 
crops (Circular 307), May, 1926, 
Urbana, Illinois, J. W. Lloyd). It 
deals with the subject of selling co- 
operatively and how to form a local 
association for such work. 


“Farm-Accounting Associations,’ Uni- 
versity of California, College cf Agri- 
culture, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Berkeley. California, Bulletin 403, 
May, 1926. Edwin C. Voorhies. 


Diseases 

Black root-rot is a serious men- 
ace to successful tobacco produc- 
tion in the Connecticut valley. The 
fungus causing this disease is 
found in most of the tobacco soils 
of the valley. Its activity is stimu- 
lated by low temperature during 
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the growing season and high lime 
conditions in the soil. There are 
but two known methods of combat- 
ing the disease: First: through the 
control of lime conditions in the 
soil and Second: through the use 
of root-rot resistance strains of 
tobacco. Bulletin No. 229, April, 
1926, “Soil Re-action and Black 


Root-rot of Tobacco, by P. J. An- 
derson, A. Vincent Osmun, and W. 
L. Doran, reports the results of 
research work on this disease. It 
is published by the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


“Root-rot of Tobacco in Kentucky 
and its Control, a Progress Report,” 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lexington, Kentucky, Bulletin No. 
262, December, 1925. W. D. Valleau, 
Ralph Kenney, E. J. Kinney. 

“Root Disease of Sugar Cane in Loui- 
siana,” United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., Depart- 
ment Circular 366, May, 1926. R. D. 
Rands. 

“Some Common New Mexico Plant 
Diseases,” Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, State College, New Mexico, Bulle- 
tin No. 148, June, 1925. R. F. Crawford. 

“Club Root of Cabbage,” Extension 
Service of the College of Agriculture, 
The University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, Circular 200, April, 1926. 
R. E. Vaughan, F. L. Wellman. 

“Hot Formaldehyde fcr Potato Seed 
Treatment,” Extension Service of the 
College of Agriculture, The University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, Cir- 
cular 202, April, 1926. R. E. Vaughan, 
J. W. Brann, 


Insects 
“Service and Regulatory Announce- 
ments,” United States Department of 
Agriculture, Insecticide and Fungicide 
Board, S. R. A. Insecticide 54, May, 
1926. 
“The 


University 


, 


Walnuts,’ 
College of 
Experiment 
Bulletin 


Codling Moth in 
of California, 
Agriculture, Agricultural 
Station, Berkeley, California. 
402, April, 1926. H. J. Quayle. 

“Sting on Apples,’ Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Entomological Sec- 
tion, East Lansing, Michigan. L. G. 
Gentner. 

“The European Red Mite,” New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Stations, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, Circular 
187, April, 1926. Clyde C. Hamilton. 

“The Eastern Tent Caterpillar,” New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions, New Brunswick, New Jersey, Cir- 
cular 188, April, 1926. Clyde C. Hamii- 
ton. 

“Boll Weevil Poisoning Recommen- 
dations for 1926,” North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture, Extension Folder 
No. 20, May, 1926. W. Bruce Mabee. 
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plified practice by J. Watson, Jr., 
and the other on business problems 
of the fertilizer industry by E. L. 
Robins, a well-known member of 
the National Fertilizer Association 
for many years and now Vice- 
President. Mr. Watson pointed out 
that the returns representing a 
total tonnage of 3,223,000 tons, 
which is 43.1 per cent of the es- 
timated total sales of fertilizers 
in 1925, included 709 separate 
grades. “It is possible, therefore, 
that the entire membership has 
manufactured 1,000 or more dif- 
ferent analyses. These and other 
facts given by Mr. Watson show 
that there is a tremendous waste 
in the multitude of grades that 
have no correspondence in the 
needs of plants or deficiencies of 
various types of: soil. Continuing 
the speaker pointed out the results 
of simplifying factors in other in- 
dustries, and the conclusion was 
reached that there is no doubt that 
a great saving can be made in the 
fertilizer industry along the same 
lines. 2 

The address of Mr. Robins was 
especially instructive and well re- 
ceived. He pointed out in a talk 
on “The Business Problems of the 
Fertilizer Industry” what should 
be the most profitable and sensible 
attitude towards the carry-over of 
fertilizer tonnage. Mr. Robins 
pointed out that the season started 
off well, particularly in the South, 
but left some carry-over especially 
of acid phosphate, which if not 
handled properly is liable to give 
some trouble. “Approximately, 
there is 15 per cent carry-over of 
acid phosphate, but I take it that 
this surplus if sensibly handled 
does not necessarily men disaster. 
The proper thing to do is to take 
what you have on hand from what 


you used last year and buy the 
difference for next year’s supply— 
thus by October Ist possibly, you 
would not have any surplus.” 

Mr. Robins continuing, said 
“500,000 tons of acid phosphate on 
hand need not worry anybody, if 
you know it is there and you take 
steps to correct it”. In conclusion 
he said that the fertilizer program 
should be—produce only what you 
think you are able to sell, then put 
out a price that carries a moderate 
profit and stand by it. 

From the fertilizer production 
viewpoint, the address of Harry A. 
Curtis, Professor of Chemical En- 
gineering, Yale University, on a re- 
view of the nitrogen situation, was 
of outstanding merit. We feel that 
this paper as well as some others 
should receive longer treatment, 
so that we shall discuss this sub- 
ject given by Dr. Curtis at greater 
length in a future issue. 


Great credit must be given to 
Mr. B. A. McKinney for his work 
on cost accounting. He gave an 


excellent address on “Cost Ac- 
counting for Manufacturers of Sul- 
phuric Acid and Acid Phosphates”. 

We understand that this subject 
is to be printed in pamphlet form 
and we would heartily recommend 
every member of the industry, 
needing such data, to obtain a 
copy. 

There is no one better fitted to 
talk about the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid than Dr. P. C. Hoff- 
man of the _ Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corporation, Richmond, 
Virginia. Dr. Hoffman gave in de- 
tail in his address on the “Devel- 
opment of Sulphuric Acid Manu- 
facture in its Relation to the Fer- 
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tilizer Indusiry”, a great many 
facts of practical value. 

F. S. Lodge of the Armour Fer- 
tilizer Works, Chicago, pointed out 
that there was a potential capacity 
for producing 10,000,000 tons of 
fertilizer per year, and that the 
maximum consumption had _ been 
around 7,000,000 tons. He there- 
fore could not see why anyone 
would want to build a new ferti- 
lizer factory at this time. The 
main thing calling for a re-adjust- 
ment of factories was the need of 
greater efficiency and use of con- 
centrated material. 


cy report of the Secretary, 
Charles J. Brand, showed that the 
National Fertilizer Association now 
has 165 active members, 72 asso- 
ciate members, and 6 contributing 
non-members. ‘Twenty-six n‘e w 
members were added to the active 
list. Mr. Brand said that the 
“Fertilizer Review” had found a 
place and was being widely used as 
a source of information for re- 
printing purposes. The “Review” 
is sent to all leaders in agricul- 
ture and organizations associated 
with agriculture. Economic ques- 
tions are discussed twice a month 
in a letter sent from the Secre- 
tary’s office. 

W. D. Huntington, Chairman of 
the Budget Committee, outlined a 
budget calling for the expenditure 
of $250,000—$100,000 of which was 
to go to the Soil Improvement 
Committee work. The budget was 
carried without opposition. 

Excellent weather prevailed 
throughout the week, giving plenty 
of opportunity for the guests to 
enjoy the golf and tennis tourna- 
ments and other social activities. 
The registration totalled 375, an 
excellent showing, and plans are 
already underway for just as suc- 
cessful a gathering in 1927, 


Potash Experience 
(From page 5) 


The experience of a farmer with 
clover in this Coastal Plain section 
is interesting. C. A. Coppedge of 
Lilian, Northumberland county, 
Virginia, has a farm made mostly 
of Norfolk Sandy Loam. This soil 
has a rather open sandy subsoil. 
Mr. Coppedge runs a rotation of 
corn, wheat, and grass and clover— 
the grass and clover usually being 
seeded on the wheat in the spring 
of the year. 

In the fall of 1923 when his 
wheat was sown, 16 per cent acid 
phosphate was used on one part 
of the crop, and a fertilizer an- 
alyzing 12 per cent phosphoric acid 
and 5 per cent potash on the other 
part. Four hundred pounds per 
acre of each kind were used. One 
thousand pounds of ground oyster 
shells per acre had already been 
applied to all of the land. Then 
on March 5, 1924, a mixture of 
medium red clover, alfalfa and 
timothy was seeded on the wheat 
at the rate of 15 lbs. per acre. Mr. 
Coppedge says the seed was adapt- 
ed, known origin, and quality. 

Last year (1925) 21% tons (esti- 
mated) hay was cut from the part 
on which the fertilizer containing 
potash was used—and from the 
part where 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate was used alone, only 1 ton 
(estimated) per acre was saved. 

In commenting on it Mr. Cop- 
pedge says, “Potash and known 
origin, adapted, quality clover seed 
almost guarantee a crop here”. Of 
course, Mr. Coppedge does not 
wish to leave the impression that 
potash alone should be used, but 
that the fertilizer should contain 
potash. 

The experience of this farmer is 
supported by results obtained on 
State experiment stations in this 
State and Delaware. 
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Wormy Winter Apples 


(From page 17) 


on the ground as the infested apple 
usually drops off about he time 
the worm is full grown. 

The worm soon finds a some- 
what sheltered place on the ground 
or tree trunk and spins a cocoon. 
About 10 days later it comes forth 
as a full grown moth, one of the 
so-called second brood of Codling 
Moth. Moths of this brood soon 
start laying eggs and only a part 
of the worms of this brood enter 
the apple through the blossom end, 
many starting in at the rough spot 
on the cheek of the apple or where 
a leaf or twig lies against a fruit. 
In southern Indiana the first 
worms of this second brood are 
usually ready to enter the apple by 
July 10. Unfortunately this brood 
have been found to be ent cing the 
apples over a period of probably 
five or six weeks or more. 

Most commercial apple growers 
apply a spray early in July, and 
at least one more the last of July 
or the fore part of August. At 
least one spray should be applied 
for the second brood of these pes- 
tiferous worms, even in the small 
home orchard. As _ the yearly 
weather conditions make quite a 
variation in the time this second 
brood of moths appears each year, 
it is best to keep in touch with 
the local County Agricultural 
Agent or the Entomology Depart- 
ment of the State Experiment Sta- 
tion. The best time to apply either 
one or two of these second brood 
sprays is best determined in that 
manner. 

The weather is liable to be very 
hot at the time of the second brood 
Codling Moth sprays. If the tem- 
perature is above 85° in the shade 
it is not safe to use the combined 
arsenate of lead and lime-sulphur 
spray. (This spray is usually 


made up with 11% pounds of arsen- 
ate of lead and 1% gallons of 
liquid lime-sulphur to each 50 gal- 
lons of spray.) Under such con- 
ditions it is much safer to use bor- 
deaux mixture (2 pounds copper 
sulphate and 6 pounds hydrated 
lime) in place of the lime-sulphur, 
adding the usual amount of arsen- 
ate to the bordeaux mixture. 

Most seasons the northern third 
of states such as Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, can use lime-sulphur 
during the entire summer without 
injury to the apple foliage or fruit. 
However, in these sections tem- 
peratures above 85° in the shade 
often occur and are unsafe periods 
for using lime sulphur sprays. 
Spraying should be delayed a few 
days under such weather condi- 
tions, or bordeaux substituted for 
the lime-sulphur. 


As the second brood Codling 
worms enter the apples at almost 
any point, it is especially necessary 
to use every means of thoroughly 
coating the foliage of the tree. 
This is best done by first moving 
under the tree with the spray rod 
and covering all of the under side 
of the leaves, then stepping out 
and applying the spray to the en- 
tire outside and upper surface of 
the leaves and fruit. It will take 
from six to twelve gallons of spray 
to the tree for this application. 
Many apple growers in recent 
years have been very much disap- 
pointed because they still had 
wormy apples even after applying 
three or four summer sprays. This 
number of sprays will insure a 
crop of apples but a large number 
of fruits are sure to be infested 
with worms unless a late July or 
early August spray is applied. 
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Potatoes are followed by wheat and clover seed 


Deciding a County Agent's Program 


(From page 20) 


prices ran like this. 


ro $ 7.50 ton. 
EE a ind-oc20e anew .87 bu. 
WE. svnteveseananus 1.00 bu. 
2” Eee eee 10.00 bu. 
eee a eee 3.00 bu. 
ee ey oe ee 1.00 cwt. 


There was still another step to 
be taken. With cost of nroduction 
and average prices it was easy to 
see how much chance a man had 
to come out smiling at the end of 


the next five years by sticking to 
any given crop or system. For ex- 
ample, if potatoes cost $100 an 
acre to grow and they sold at an 
average price during August of 
$1.00 per ewt. it would take about 
90 sacks to pay the cost of pro- 
duction. But an ordinarily good 
farmer in this county on suitable 
land can average 125 sacks to the 
acre, so it appeared that the con- 
sistent potato grower had a chance. 

But look at the figures on oats. 





A potato harvesting scene in Malheur county 
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Cost per acre $38.25. Price 50c 
bushel. Yield necessary to pay 
cost of production 76.5 forgetting 
any interest on investment; 100 
bushels if this item is counted. Not 
so good. Better shy off when a 
. man wants to sell you some nice 
seed oats. You can scarcely ex- 
pect to average year after year 
100 bushels of oats unless you have 
an exceptional oat proposition. 
Better stay with the alfalfa and 
fight the weevil than grow some 
crop that costs more and brings 
no more income. 

The survey showed that a pains- 
taking grower might reasonably 
expect to make his living by stick- 
ing to potatoes and clover seed. 
If he wanted to dairy, the results 
indicated that he could do it most 
economically by getting as large 
a share of his feed as_ possible 
from grass pastures rather than 
by growing hay and grain and 
feeding all summer. Of the grain 
crops, wheat offered by far the 
best promise as a cash crop in 
spite of the fact that so many of 
our best people have been telling 
us that wheat growing may not be 
as bad a crime as murder but it is 
classed at least with manslaughter. 

Mr. Breithaupt has eliminated 
from his general recommendations 
all of those crops which his sur- 
veys show to be unprofitable. For 
the general farmer with suitable 
land and personal qualifications to 
produce diversified crops he sug- 
gests this plan. The farm should 
be divided into four fields. We 
will start with a cultivated crop, 
say potatoes. They are dug in 
July or August for the medium 
early market. Wheat is seeded on 
the potato land without plowing. 
After the wheat is taken off the 
next fall, clover is seeded right 
into the stubble without plowing. 
The next year a crop of hay and 
a crop of seed and the same the 
fourth year, Then to potatoes, 
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The system makes plowing nec- 
essary only once in four years, gives 
plenty of hay for farm animals, 
distributes labor and_ provides 
crops for sale which appear to of- 
fer. the largest chances for profit 
over a period of years. The po- 
tato money comes in August, the 
wheat money a little later, and the 
clover seed money during the win- 
ter. The cultivated crop cleans 
the land of weeds and the clover 
crop is followed by maximum 
yields of wheat and potatoes. 

And it is working—elsewhere 
than on paper. As proof, talk to 
the growers if you live out that 
way and if you don’t, see the fol- 
lowing figures for Malheur county: 

Acres, 1919 1924 
piereieyersia soe 37,251 25,803 
2,524 

1,680 

5,500 


Alfalfa 


Potatoes 


California Spuds 


(From page 12) 


and enjoyable ones, they have been 
held at the home of Mrs. L. E. 
French, our Flower Club leader. 

“Today we are celebrating the 
close of the Potato Contest and I 
am sure that each member feels 
that he has gained an experience 
worth while, so much so that he ° 
would be willing to take part in 
another similar contest next year. 

“We value our experience and 
appreciate the prizes which have 
been offered to the worthy ones, 
but most of all we appreciate your 
presence here today. Next year 
as each one works in his plot he 
will know that you are equally 
taking interest and watching the 
success he attains. 

“We want to thank our con- 
gressman and assemblyman for be- 
ing present and for setting an ex- 
ample for our coming congressman 
and assemblyman,” 
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Fertilizers for Special Crops 


(From page 23) 


heavier soils where large amounts 
of manure are used, additional pot- 
ash is not necessary. Acid phos- 
phate alone will be found the most 
economical fertilizer. 

Without manure the analysis 
3-12-6, 3-10-4, and 4-12-12, have 
been used with excellent results. 
On soils more deficient in plant 
food more nitrogen can be used. 

Tobacco is a heavy feeder. The 
crop demands large amounts of 
plant food. It is advisable to sup- 
plement the manure with commer- 
cial fertilizers. The manure can 
then be used for a larger acreage 
of general crops. From 200 to 300 
pounds per acre of 2-12-4, or 
3-12-6, or mixtures of this ratio 
have given good results. 

It is recommended that «ll the 
potash be in the form of sulphate 
of potash rather than muriate. The 
quality of the tobacco is improved 
by the use of this form cf potash. 
Where no manure is used the 
4-8-6 and 5-8-7, from 600 to 1,200 
pounds per acre, are recommended. 

Experimental work with canning 
peas does not warrant heavy appli- 
cations of fertilizers. Local condi- 
tions should be studied. It is a 
zood practice to seed to clover in 
the peas, and thus fully utilize the 
residues of fertilizers or manure 
applied. Peas are rather heavy 
feeders of potash. Phosphoric acid 
should also be supplied; nitrogen 
should be secured by inoculation. 

On heavy soils in a poor state 
of fertility, 200 to 400 pounds 
0-12-6, or 0-16-8, are recommended. 
For heavy soils in a good state 
of fertility 200 pounds .of acid 
phosphate (20 per cent) are rec- 
ommended. On lighter soils more 
potash is considered profitable. 
Analyses 0-12-12, or 0-14-14, or 
even higher grade combinations in 


the same proportion are recom- 
mended. 

It is believed that the proper 
use of fertilizer will tend to make 
vines more resistant to diseases. 

Cabbage and leafy vegetables are 
heavy feeders of nitrogen. This 
element must be supplied in the 
most economical manner. Clover 
should be grown in the rotation 
where possible. The kind and amount 
of fertilizers to use will be con- 
trolled by the price received. Under 
intensive conditions a high grade 
fertilizer 4 to 8 per cent nitrogen, 8 
to 12 per cent prosphoric acid, and 
6 to 10 per cent potash is recom- 
mended. The amounts suggested 
are 600 to 1,200 pounds per acre. 
Where manure is used the amount 
should be reduced to 200 to 400 
pounds per acre and contain rela- 
tively higher percentage of phos- 
phoric acid. 


O wions grow best on sandy 
and muck soils. Onions and other 
bulb and root crops are heavy feed- 
ers of potash, and, for this reason, 
fertilizer should contain relatively 
large amounts, especially when on- 
ions are grown on black sands and 
mucks which are deficient in pot- 
ash. 

The lighter colored sandy loams 
will also require larger amounts of 
nitrogen, from 4 to 8 per cent ni- 
trogen can be used; about as much 
nitrogen as potash when commer- 
cial fertilizers are depended on en- 
tirely to supply all the plant food. 
Under these conditions from 1,000 
to 1,500 pounds per acre, using 
mixtures high in potash are recom- 
mended. 

Sugar beets should be grown on 
heavier more fertile soils like the 
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well drained silt and clay loams. 
The crop is a heavy feeder; the 
sugar beet makes a heavy demand 
on the potash of the soil. The low 
price paid per ton of sugar beets 
does not, however, warrant large 
applications of fertilizer. It is best 
to plant the rotation so that the 
beets can utilize fertilizer residues. 
However, to force growth some fer- 
tilizer is necessary. 

On the darker colored soils, in a 
good state of fertility, about 200 
pounds of a 2-12-6, 3-10-10, 4-12-12, 
etc., will give good results. Cer- 
tain conditions may warrant 4 to 
6 per cent nitrogen; 10 to 12 per 
cent phosphoric acid, and 8 to 12 
per cent potash. 

On muck and peat soils much 
more potash should be used; 400 
to 800 pounds of an 0-12-12, or 
0-10-20, is recommended. 

The home garden can be kept 
fertile with fertilizers high in ni- 
trogen. Lawns should be_ top- 


dressed every four to six weeks 
with fertilizers high in nitrogen. 
The Bulletin is very practical; 
it contains 13 illustrations, many of 
them on methods of applying fer- 
tilizers, and the suggestions and 


recommendations, of which the 
above is a brief summary, are 
based “largely on cooperative ex- 
periments that have been carried 
on with farmers in various sec- 
tions of the State”. 

It is particularly pointed out 
that whether fertilizers can or can- 
not be used at a profit, will depend 
on the conditions peculiar to each 
case. Because the prices received 
by the farmer for his produce vary, 
and because the amount of manure 
available varies considerably, there 
can be no hard and fast rule as to 
the kinds and amounts of fertiliz- 
ers that should be used for differ- 
ent crops. However, because of 
the scarcity of stable manure in 
the vicinity of cities, the substi- 
tution of commercial fertilizer is 
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becoming increasingly necessary, 
and even where plenty of manure 
is available it is frequently profita- 
ble to supplement it with commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

This Bulletin is a practical and 
excellent guide to the solution of 
these problems in the fertilization 
of cash crops. 


* * * 


A Strawberry Festival 

(From page 13) 
secure the yield per acre and the 
quality of the fruit for most profit, 
it takes more and higher grade 
fertilizer than formerly used. The 
larger amounts are now the gen- 
eral practice. 

In selecting the grade of ferti- 
lizer to use and the time to apply 
it farmers have learned from ex- 
perience that large percentage of 
phosphate is necessary to hasten 
the ripening period and a large 
quantity of potash to give firmness 
and carrying qualities to the ber- 
ries. They have also found that 
quickly available nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers should not be used in the 
spring as the quality of the berry 
is affected adversely. For this 
reason, the time of application of 
the fertilizers has changed so that 
the custom now is to apply at two 
periods. First, an application of 
1000 pounds or more per acre in 
August and next, the same amount 
in November, cutting out com- 
pletely the spring application of 
fertilizers. 

After talking with a number of 
successful growers in the commu- 
nity, it seems to be the accepted 
opinion that it takes large quanti- 
ties of high grade fertilizers ap- 
plied in the summer and the late 
fall to produce the necessary 
yields and keeping qualities for 
successful strawberry growing and 
the farmers in this section are do- 
ing that very thing. 





Agricultural Hall and the Hoard Memorial 
Wisconsin 
(From page 28) 


eral government provided $15,000 
yearly to Wisconsin, and the other 
states, for purposes of agricultural 
investigation. In this way, the ex- 
periment station was still further 
encouraged to carry on the re- 
search work which has helped to 
develop and improve the agricul- 
ture of the Badger state. 

It is not surprising that with 
statesman-like agricultural leader- 
ship that it should have been early 
realized that the sons of farmers, 
expecting to “carry on” in farming 
should be given some of the bene- 
fits of a college education. It was 
the full appreciation of this need 
which resulted in the establishment 
of the first short course in agri- 
culture in America. 

The wisdom of the pioneers in 
this educational experiment _ is 
shown, in part, by the fact that 
more than 6,000 young men have 
enrolled in the classes in the 40 
years since the project was first 
started. The success of _ short 
course men, very many of whom 
have gone back to the farm, has 
been wutstanding. 

The spirit of adventure, which 
lead to the establishment of this 
course, encouraged its founders 
and sponsors to venture a field in 


meeting other needs. Accordingly 
it was in 1890 that the fifth annual 
announcement of the short course 
stated that Dr. S. M. Babcock and 
E. M. O’Connell would give a 
course in which would be taught 
the use of the newly devised Bab- 
cock milk test. This was the be- 
ginning of the first dairy school 
in America. 

Appreciating the power of the 
printed page the Wisconsin station 
men early enlisted it in the service 
of the state. The first bulletin of 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station 
appeared in 1883. Since then, 378 
popular bulletins have been pub- 
lished, and 65 technical treatises 
have reported research results. The 
range of bulletins embraces very 
many different lines of subjects, 
from the care of children to the 
care of farm animals, and from 
ways to make clothes last longer, 
to ways to conserve soils and 
means to safeguard plant and ani- 
mat life. 


As these educational ventures 
gave promise of successful fruition 
the leaders dared to meet, in a 


other chal- 
Naturally 


manner, 
service. 


courageous 
lenges for 
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enough, then, and quite in line with 
the policies of its predecessors, the 
Wisconsin legislature of 1895 
passed a bill appropriating $5,000 
for the purpose of conducting 
meetings among farmers. This, 
then, was the beginning of the 
farmers’ institute movement in this 
country. At the first of these 
meetings, as in all the sessions 
which have since been held, affairs 
and policies of importance to the 
farmer were discussed. From their 
inception, the institutes were de- 
cidedly successful. 

Failing health forced Dean Hen- 
ry to resign, after investing 27 
years in strenuous work and capa- 
ble leadership. For the task of 
directing the college and experi- 
ment station, his successor, Harry 
Luman Russell, had been well pre- 
pared. After graduating from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1888, 
he did post-graduate work under 
Robert Koch, the famous German 
bacteriologist. He also studied in 
Pasteur Institute in Paris, and in 
Naples. In addition, he took ad- 
vanced work at John Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Upon concluding his training, 
Russell accepted a call from his 
native state to assume the respon- 
sibilities of a position in the de- 
partment of bacteriology at the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 
It was in this position that he di- 
rected a pioneer fight on bovine 
tuberculosis of animals, for it was 
the young bacteriologist who 
brought the tuberculin test into 
the Mississippi River Valley from 
the laboratory of Koch in Berlin. 
The dairy herd at the college of 
agriculture was tested. In this, 
the first college herd tested west 
of the Appalachian Mountains, it 
was found that 20 of its 30 ani- 
mals were tubercular. 


Is 1890, S. M. Babcock as pro- 
fessor in the dairy department, de- 
vised his world known test for de- 
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termining the amount of butterfat 
in milk. This was the first step 
in eliminating the “boarder cow” 
and furnished a fair gauge for 


buying and selling milk. 


Babcock’s great invention was 
the first of a string of tests without 
which producers of whole milk, 
cheese and butter manufacturers 
would be severely handicapped. 


, with Russell and 
Babcock were other pioneers each 
working zealously pressing back 
the frontier in his field. Among 
the number were the agronomists, 
who working under the direction 
of R. A. Moore, were undertaking 
to grow plants to meet Wisconsin’s 
soil and climate conditions. Pedi- 
greed seeds and new varieties were 
the direct result of this work in 
plant breeding. 

To distribute the new varieties 
more widely, Moore formed the 
Wisconsin Experiment Association 
in 1901. This association was com- 
posed of members of the short 
course and representative farmers. 

Hand in hand with this work in 
breeding plants went the work of 
controlling plant diseases. About 
30 years ago, Wisconsin became a 
great producer of cabbage. By 
1910 cabbage yellows had so ruined 
the cabbage crop that many of the 
best areas were being abandoned. 
After various methods of treat- 
ment had failed to control the sit- 
uation, L. R. Jones of the plant 
pathology department, pioneered in 
developing resistant strains of 
cabbage. This not only helped to 
meet the situation but also blazed a 
trail leading to the solution of sim- 
ilar or related problems. Eor ex- 
ample, at the present time, work 
is being done on “mosaic” diseases, 

Similarly the early feeding ex- 
periments carried out at the college 
of agriculture pointed the way to 
splendid progress in nutrition work 
and to learning fundamental facts 
on nutrition. 
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Kentucky Blue Grass 


(From page 27) 
the next year all the plots were 
mowed and the proportions of blue 
grass and other vegetation were de- 
termined. 

Space will not permit a detailed 
discussion of the effects of all the 
treatments. Our study will be con- 
fined to the effects of three plots 
treated with mineral fertilizers 
designated as P (acid Phos.), PK 
(acid phos. and muriate of potash) 
and PKN (acid phos., muriate of 
potash, and nitrate of soda). As 
earlier stated the yields were de- 
termined as air dry hay and re- 
computed to the immature green 
weight. 


F ourrzen months after seed- 
ing it was found that P produced 
per acre the equivalent of 3,039 
pounds green grass, PK 5,311, and 
PKN 6,259 pounds. In 1918, two 
years after seeding, the yields on 
the same basis were as follows: P, 
6,924; PK, 9,042; and PKN, 14,420. 
The average yields from 1917 to 
1924 were as follow: P, 6,961; PK, 
8,474; and PKN, 11,865 pounds per 
acre. 

The remarkable growth of Ken- 
tucky blue grass on this poor soil 
valued at $15.00 per acre, attracted 
at once national attention. In 1918 
one of our national authorities on 
pastures from Washington inspect- 
ed the plots and pronounced the 
growth of blue grass unexcelled 
even in Kentucky. 


| HE quick development of blue 


grass on Volusia and Westmore- 
land soils was equal to that on 
DeKalb soil at Snow Shoe. The 
average annual yields of Kentucky 
blue grass on the three soils were 
as follow: 
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Computed to pounds per acre 
immature grass. 
West- 
Volusia moreland 
6,113 9,640 
PE 8,474 9,107 10,403 
PKN 11,865 13,428 14,541 


The increased growth in the P 
treatment in excess of lime alone 
was as follows DeKalb soil 6,638, 
Volusia 1,401, and Westmoreland 
3,052. The addition of potash to 
the P treatment caused the follow- 
ing increased yields: DeKalb soil 
1,513, Volusia 2,994, and West- 
moreland 763. Nitrogen added to 
PK caused the following increased 
yields: DeKalb 3,391, Volusia 4,321, 
and Westmoreland soil 4,138. 

It will be seen from the above 
summary that both potash and 
nitrogen have brought about a 
large increase in yields of blue 
grass. The mest outstanding fea- 
ture of the results on Volusia soil 
is the large increased growth of 
blue grass where potash was used. 
In fact the potash used on this 
soil has shown a greater increased 
yield than phosphorus. This is true 
in case of all the crops grown on 
this soil. The importance of potash 
on this and especially DeKalb soil 
will be discussed in a later series 
of articles dealing with the crops 
in rotation. 


The importance of the three fer- 
tilizer constituents is brought out 
more clearly in the next two papers 
dealing with the value of fertilizer 
in relation to the carrying capacity, 
computed acre value, and also in 
relation to the production of di- 
gestible nutrients on pasture as 
compared to a grain rotation. 


DeKalb 
P 6,961 


* * * 


Says Sam: The fellow who has 
time to sit down and think about 
his trouble wouldn’t have so many 
troubles if he didn’t have so much 
time. — McHenry County Farm 
Bulletin. 





Little on Cotton 
(From page 16) 


it than a cotton of high lint per 
cent and short staple. The spin- 
ners are beginning to say to the 
cotton raiser: ‘Give me a good 
staple cotton and we will give you 
a good market.’ When a short 
staple cotton is raised, the cotton 
raiser is competing with the coolie 
who raises short staple cotton in 
India at 17 cents a day. They 
cannot raise any other kind in In- 
dia. Whenever a spinner wants 


short staple cotton he goes to In- 
dia to get it where he can get it 
cheap because labor is cheap. 


“Some farmers will say, ‘Give 
me a cotton that will lint high and 
I will make more money than a 
farmer who has not grown a high 
linting cotton.’ That may be true, 
but will he do that for some time? 
Instead of building a good market, 
he ruins what market he has. Why 
is it that some communities re- 
ceive a better price ‘for their cot- 
ton than others? The answer is 
this—one produces a good staple 
cotton while the others do not. I 
have in mind now two communities. 
In one they have a good market 
and in the other the market is 
draggy. These communities are 
close together, about 16 miles 
apart. 

“My advice to all farmers is to 
grow a good staple cotton and a 
good market will be built up.” 

Concrete examples and the 
knowledge he has learned are 
given by Mr. Little, concluding his 
interview: 

“One of the greatest problems 
of the farmer is to make cotton 
hold as much of the fruit as pos- 
sible. It seems as if cotton will 
produce more squares than it can 
support, so it will dump a large 
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portion of them off. It seems to 
me there ought to be a way for 
cotton to hold more of the fruit. 
I have experimented along these 
lines to see if I could find out the 
reason for this shedding and find 
a way to prevent it if possible. I 
have grown cotton under the most 
ideal condition; I did not let it 
suffer one minute for water and 
attention, but still it would shed 
from one-third to one-half of the 
forms produced. So I began to 
examine the cotton more closely 
and I find that the stalks are very 
sensitive and anything of a trivial 
nature can affect them, causing a 
reaction to set in which causes 
more or less shedding, according 
to the severity of the shock. 

“I find that a cotton that pro- 
duces a large amount of pollen will 
keep more squares per stalk than 
a cotton that does not produce 
much pollen. I believe that a 
farmer who grows a cotton which 
produces a large amount of pollen 
will find that his cotton will yield 
better than the farmer who plants 
a cotton which does not produce 
much pollen. 

“This next season I expect to 
learn more about this problem. In 
some of my breeding work I find 
some varieties of cotton will stand 
more breeding than others. On 
some of the varieties I lost a large 
per cent of the squares that were 
crossed while on others I lost very 
few squares. 

“T find that a close-jointed stalk 
will produce more cotton on the 
same amount of rainfall than 
stalks with joint far apart. I also 
find that varieties with abundance 
of foliage will not stand the drouth 
as well as varieties with scant fol- 
iage, and an open type of stalk 
is a better producer than a close 
type of stalk.” 
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That Price Disparity 





this year that a good yield, pro- 
duced not too expensively, is quite 
as necessary as a high price to give 
them a fair average profit. Many 
hog raisers are failing to profit by 
present high hog prices because 
they have few or no hogs to sell. 


In some branches of agriculture, 
indeed, prices that rise above a 
certain level are frowned on be- 
cause they restrict consumption. 
Cooperative associations that- dis- 
tribute citrus fruits, raisins, cran- 
berries and other fruits, have 
learned there is more money in 
large consumption at reasonable 
prices than in restricted consump- 
tion at high prices. Banana im- 
porters try to prevent banana 
prices from rising above a certain 
level even when there is a short 
crop, since high prices hurt future 
business. All business experience 
proves that prices are not the only 
thing that determines profits. 


|, for example, the 
lesson indicated by a Government 
study of hog production costs in 
Henry county, Iowa, and Warren 
county, Illinois, in 1921-1922. In this 
area the production costs of differ- 
ent farmers varied from less than 
$3 to more than $13 per 100 
pounds of hogs. Farmers with the 
least cost made an average profit 
of more than $3 per 100 pounds of 
hogs. Those with the highest cost 
suffered a loss of more than $5 
per 100 pounds. It is easy to 
guess which group worried most 
about prices. Investigations made 
by the College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois, into the 
costs of producing grain on IIli- 
nois farms have revealed that 
within a small group of 10 to 20 


(From page 21) 





under 


different farms operating 
similar conditions the cost of 
growing a bushel of grain will 
vary at least 50 per cent during 
any given season. 


le is the margin between costs 
and prices that determines farm 
prosperity, and not the level of 
prices or even the relationship be- 
tween agricultural and industrial 
prices. There is consequently no 
object in making a fetish out of 
what existed before the war. That 
basis may come back automatical- 
ly, as the boom in industry de- 
clines and a better adjustment is 
brought about between farm pro- 
duction and markets. On the 
other hand it may never come 
back. A new “par” may be estab- 
lished below or above the old one. 
No one can say. 

The great point to bear in mind 
is that farm prosperity is not de- 
pendent on the establishment of 
any fixed price ratio. A purchas- 
ing power basis even better than 
that of pre-war days might not 
insure farm prosperity if produc- 
tion costs increased, or if it were 
the result of very low yields. On 
the other hand, lower than _ pre- 
war prices might be quite con- 
sistent with a prosperous agricul- 
ture if production costs were like- 
wise low and farm capitalization 
were conservative. Lower wages, 
lower taxation and lower interest 
rates would help to bring about 
that condition. 

These ideas will not disturb you 
provided you agree with the 
writer that price relationships are 
not something you can tinker with 
by legislation or by any other ar- 
tificial means. Of course, it is an- 
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other story if you think, as many 
farmers do, that agriculture has 
a moral claim on the Nation for 
restoration of the relative price 
situation that existed before the 
war. Farmers holding that view 
will probably be much _ peeved 
when Government statisticians be- 
gin basing their price comparisons 
on a post-war instead of a pre- 
war period. Yet it should always 
be- remembered that the pre-war 
base period was not adopted to 
justify any particular view as to 
what price relationships should ex- 
ist between agriculture and _in- 
dustry It was adopted purely for 
convenience. 


Better Crops 


Statisticians do not undertake to 
say from the price ratios that have 
existed in the past what price 
ratios should exist in the future. 
As a matter of fact, it is improb- 
able that the future can ever ex- 
actly repeat the past, because the 
things that make prices—supply 
and demand, production costs and 
financial conditions—are constant- 
ly changing. Prices adjust them- 
selves to the changing situation. 
It is more practical for the farm- 
ers to deal with the factors in 
their business that are controllable 
than to worry very much about 
price relationships which appar- 
ently are not controllable. 


Coming through the Alfalfa 


From page 26 
pag 


would do that I fed the sower my- 
self. On the south side of the 
field we came to some pointrows 
by a kitty-cornered fence row. 
Said I to Harry, who was driving: 

“We will leave these pointrows 
for now. Probably we will have 
some cleaning up to do when we 
get over the field and we will put 
the cleanings on these short rows.” 

That was the last I thought 
about that corner which had about 
three-quarters of an acre in it. 
Like the preacher’s text, I never 
came back to it. Last spring it 
showed just seven sweet clover 
plants. 

About a half seeding of oats was 
sown on this field before disking 
it twice. I wanted to seed a le- 
gume but as cheaply as possible, 
so I bought two crop mixtures of 
seed and put them _ together. 
When blended, it was about 30 
per cent sweet clover, 30 per cent 


alfalfa, 20 per cent red clover, 14 
per cent alsike clover and 6 per 
cent timothy. The whole batch was 
inoculated and sown on 18 acres. 
And although this particular field 
hadn’t grown clover for 26 years, 
as near as I can find out, this mix- 
ture developed into a wonderful 
meadow. , 

In 1925, this field furnished pas- 
ture for from 50 to 60 hogs, a 
carload of cattle for a while and 
on top of that, we threshed 225 
bushels of sweet clover seed off of 
it! 


Ti south of this field, border- 
ing the river was a 10-acre field 
that my neighbor Bill Roach, who 
has lived around here for several 
years, says hasn’t grown a crop of 
profitable proportions since he has 


known it. But fools can _ step 
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uvely where angels must pick their 
way. This had been in corn the 
year before I came into possession 
of the place. I had always been 
an alfalfa fan so I prepared for 
alfalfa to be sown in July. We 
limed, four tons per acre, and then 
put on a home-mixed combination 
of garbage tankage, muriate of 
potash and 44 per cent phosphate. 
We ran out of “soup” before the 
whole field was fertilized so there 
was a strip a rod or more wide 
that got nothing but limestone. 


The bulk of the field came on 
and produced a complete fall seed- 
ing but that unfertilized alfalfa 
came on and produced an almost 
complete failure. Last spring the 
good alfalfa started early and be- 
sides carrying hogs, cattle and 
work horses, I cut about five tons 
of hay off it in August. I am 
finding that although phosphate is 
generally conceded to be needed 
on these depleted soils, potash 
seems to be about as necessary. 


(To be continued next month) 


Getting Edvcated on 


Quackgrass 
(From page 8) 


in his mind. One evening after all 
the chores were finished he called 
Billy out on the porch. 


“Sit down son,” he said, “I’ve 
got a proposition to put up to you. 
You'll finish high school next win- 
ter, and want to go down to the 
agricultural college the following 
fall. I have been hoping to have 
a little nestegg saved up to get 
you started right in college, but 
somehow it just seems like there 
are a dozen places for every dollar 
I get hold of, What with the high 
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taxes, and the high cost of every- 
thing we have to buy, the little I 
have been able to put by for you 
won’t go very far. 


“Now I have been thinking a 
whole lot about your scheme for 
killing out that quackgrass and 
getting the land seeded to alfalfa, 
and darned if I don’t believe it 
will work. So, if you still feel like 
tackling the job, here is what I 
am willing to do. Ill furnish the 
teams and tools, the buckwheat for 
seed, and the lime and alfalfa seed. 
All you can make out of the buck- 
wheat will be yours for cleaning 
up the land. This ought to give 
you enough to start in college. 
Then if the alfalfa succeeds I will 
give you all of the first year’s crop, 
and half of the succeeding crops 
as long as you are in college. Think 
it over and let me know in a week 
or so what you will do.” 


(To be continued next month) 


There was a man in our town 
And he was wise, you bet 

For he held his cotton till prices 

rose 

And soon got out of debt. 

But when he found that he was out 
In spite of drought or rain 

IIe bought another farm or two 
And got in debt again. 

—JEANNETTE Biount. 


Jack and Jill went down the hill 
To pick a bale of cotton. 
When they got there, I do declare 
The weevil the bale had gotton. 
Back home they got and down they 
sot 
As mad as Ebenezer 
And both declared if they were 
spared, 
Newt year they’d plant Lespedeza. 
—JEANNETTE Biount, 





Thoroughbreds 


(From page 4) 


to risk the means which I had ac- 
quired; provided they seemed to 
be calculated to advance the gen- 
eral good.” 

And as «x true man of science, 
Peter Cooper ended, “If my life 
shall be such that I receive the 
glad welcome of ‘well done, good 
and faithful servant’, I shall then 
know that I have not lived in vain”. 

UNFORTUNATELY, we have 
in common use in this world, a 
single measure for gauging suc- 
cess—the dollar. 

To all effort we attempt to apply 
this universal yardstick of gold— 
with totally unsatisfactory results. 
It is as if we tried to calculate the 
weight of Betelgeuse in inches, or 
the height of Washington Monu- 
ment in ounces Troy. 

Much of the effort of good men 
can be measured only in terms of 
service to the world—service for 
which other men are too selfish or 
too ignorant to set a value. 


And many men cannot accept 
rewards in the form of dollars, for 
the reason that they have no use 
for the money except as it will 
purchase assurance of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter. Of what avail is it to 
set before your thoroughbred Hol- 
stein-Friesian a bucket of gold as 
reward for breaking the world’s 
hutter-fat record? Or of endowing 
a thoroughbred hunting dog with a 
bushel of greenbacks, as payment 
for an excellent day’s retrieving? 

There are times when rewards 
seem as valueless as ashes in a pail. 
And one of these times is when 
men attempt to recognize those to 
whom a reward means nothing. 


Mex of science are among the 
hardest working souls in_ the 
world’s vineyard. Day and night 
they struggle in the laboratory and 


BetTTer Crops 


field, underpaid, uncomplaining. 

Playing with fire, with cruel 
chemicals and with terrifying and 
little-understood electric phenom- 
ena, they plod onwara, losing will- 
ingly fingers, eyes—yea, even their 
lives, that humanity may gain. 

In the Arctic, intrepid explorers 
risk their lives and spend _ their 
own money merely that generations 
unborn may know what exists 
there. 


In the field, agricultural men of 
science sweat and labor unceasingly 
with an unwilling soil and a still 
less willing peasantry, to learn the 
secrets of various combinations of 
soil, seed and chemical. 


And, having learned through un- 
selfish devotion to their work the 
combinations that will produce 
greater yields with less effort, they 
are then faced with the almost 
superhuman task of convincing 
men that they should adopt these 
new formulae of success. 
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_* ENCE,” said John Morley, 
“when she has accomplished all her 
triumphs in her order, will still 
have to go back, when the time 
comes, to assist in building up a 
new creed by which men can live,” 
and that time is here now. 


The scientist’s work is not com- 
pleted when he has found the Open 
Sesame for which he has been seek- 
ing, nor is it accomplished when 
he has announced the result of 
his discovery to the world, for 
“nothing is so detested as a new 
idea.” He must not only announce 
it in stentorian tones, which can 
be heard over the crude rumblings 
of the commercial world, but he 
must also become, pro tem, propa- 
gandist and overseer, both educat- 
ing his charges as to the value of 
what he has done and finally fore- 
ing them to adopt his new methods. 
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For this effort there is no re- 
ward! 

But, as Marcus Aurelius penned 
thousands of years ago, “what 
more dost thou want when thou 
hast done a man a service? Art 


thou not content that thou hast 
done something comfortable to thy 
nature, and dost thou seek to be 
paid for it, just as if the eye de- 
manded a recompense for seeing, 
or the feet should demand a recom- 
pense for walking?” 


Men of science are “like vines 
which have produced grapes and 
seek for nothing more after they 
have once produced their proper 
fruit. As a horse when he has 
run, a dog when he has caught his 
game, a bee when it has made its 
honey, so a man when he has done 
a good act does not call for others 
to come and see, but he goes on to 
another act, as a vine goes on to 
produce again the grapes in sea- 
son. 


THOROUGHBREDS!!! 


The outstanding mark of these 
men of science is their unselfish- 
ness. Hardly a one but could step 
out of his self-chosen treadmill to- 
morrow into work that yields much 
greater leisure, more fame, greater 
rewards. Hardly one but could, 
with little thought, protect his dis- 
coveries, name and patent them, 
then sit back to enjoy the sight of 
men scrambiung over each other’s 
head for the privilege of paying 
huge sums for these fruits of their 
brains. 

Instead, cursed often with an- 
athema, hampered bitterly by those 
who foolishly believe they are aid- 
ing, scourged by ignorant and 
sharp-tongued meddlers, ignored 
by those whom they benefit and 
maligned by their fellows, they go 
on, faithful to their trusts— 
THOROUGHBREDS. 
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Through many a_ hard-fought 
grapple with unyielding circum- 
stance, they have won a fine con- 
fidence in themselves that rides 
serenely over the ingratitude of 
those they serve. They live for 
themselves alone—and for poster- 
ity. 

The applause of men does not 
register on their tympanums—the 
praise of the outsider is sand in 
their mouths. Their real, vital re- 
ward is the inner consciousness of 
work well done—the feeling that 
they are not living in vain. 

There are a few such thorough- 
breds left in the world. 


Garibaldi, THOROUGHBRED- 
EXTRAORDINARY, spoke to his 
men: “Soldiers, what I have to 
offer you is fatigue, danger, strug- 
gle, death; the chill of the cold 
night in the free air, and heat un- 
der the burning sun; no lodgings, 
no munitions, no provisions; but 
forced marches, dangerous watch- 
posts and the continued struggle 
with the bayonet against batteries. 
Those who love freedom and their 
country may follow me!” 

So, SCIENCE, beckoning, says: 
“O, ye faithful; what I have to 
offer you is obscurity, danger, pov- 
erty and death; the chill of con- 
tumely and the burning heat of 
criticism; no fame, no leisure, no 
comforts and no protection for 
your old age; but, instead, close 
application in stuffy laboratories, 
the study of old books, the con- 
tempt of your fellowmen ye seek to 
serve, and the continued struggle 
of truth against the batteries of 
ignorance. Those who love accom- 
plishment better than gold, follow 
me!” 

And thousands of thoroughbreds 
answer: 


“I COME”. 





THIS IS AWFUL 

He (pleadingly): “But you have 
gone out with worse looking guys 
than me, haven’t you?” 

She: (No answer). 

He (more pleadingly): “I say 
haven’t you gone out with some 
worse looking guys than me?” 

She: “I heard you the first time. 
I’m just trying to think.” 

* 


* * 


A visitor from the South tells 
this story: A Boston man who 
was staying overnight at the house 
of a certain colonel in Louisiana 
was so pestered by mosquitoes that 
he could not sleep. The next 
morning he said to the negro ser- 
vant, “Doesn’t the colonel have 
any mosquito screens in his room?” 

“No, suh.” 

“Well, how on earth can 
stand it?” 

“Well, suh,” came the reply. “I 
reckon its jes’ dis way: In de fo’ 
part ob de night de colonel’s most 
gen’ly so ’toxicated he don’t pay 
no ’tention to de skeeters an’ in de 
las’ part ob de night de skeeters 
is so ’toxicated de don’t pay no 
*tention to de colonel.”—Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer. 


he 


* * x 

Skeptical Lady: Can you wear 
this coat out into the rain without 
hurting it? 

Fur Salesman: Madam, have you 
ever seen a skunk carrying an um- 


brella? 
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STRONG EVIDENCE 


“Did you behave in church?” 
“Course I did. I heard the lady 
back of us say she never saw a 
child behave so.” 
* * 


* * 


Once an old darkey visited a 
doctor and -was given definite in- 
structions as to what he should do. 
Shaking his head he started to 
leave the office, when the doctor 
said: 

“Here, Rastus, you 
pay me.” 

“Pay yo for what, boss?” 

“For my advice,” replied the 
doctor. 

“Naw, suh; 
gwine to take 
shuffled out. 


forgot to 


suh; I ain’t 
and Rastus 


naw, 
i,” 
* 


* * 


Dolan: Rafferty, your boy threw 
a lump of coal at my boy. 

Rafferty: That’s a Rafferty for 
you! When he feels that a princi- 
ple is at stake, he doesn’t think 
of expense.” 


* * * 


NOT A WISE POLICY 


Rastus Jackson, a_ thoroughly 
married negro, was one day ap- 
proached by a life insurance agent. 

“Better let me write you a pol- 
icy, Rastus,” suggested the agent. 

“No, sah,” declared Rastus, em- 
phatically, “Ah ain’t any too safe 
at home as it is,” 





FOR ALL FUNGOUS DISEASES | 
OF SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS 
CORMS AND SOILS — 


SEMESAN 


The Premier Mercuric Disinfectant 


UPPLANTING Bordeaux Mixture, 

inorganic mercuric disinfectants, 
and corrosive sublimates. Tested by 
practically every Experimental Station 
and Agricultural College, and highly 
recommended. Widely used for all field 
crops. 


Semesan can be used as a dust or a liquid 
disinfectant. No special equipment or 


skill required. Highly toxic to fungi, al- 
though harmless to plant life. Low 
grade seeds, when treated with Semesan, 
have frequently shown 8o to 100 per cent 
increased germination and the resulting 
plants were very much sturdier. 


Write for booklets 
describing tests and 
practical results 
with Semesan on 
all crops. Use this 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., 
Dyestuffs Division, 
Wilmington, Del. (BC) 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me Semesan booklets. 





7 Fertil | 
has.acid and 


Beans make profit 
in several ways — 


HERE are more ways than 

one in which you can profit by 
using plenty of potash in your fer- 
tilizer on beans. 

Take for example, the experi- 
ence of Mr. E. S. Bingham of 
Franklin county, Vermont. Mr. 
Bingham made a net profit of 
$20.32 per acre from the increased 
yield due to the use of potash in a 
complete fertilizer. 

But that is not the whole story. 
The beans on the plot where potash 
was applied were larger, straighter, 
of a more smooth, even color than 
those grown without potash in the 
fertilizer. This improved quality 
due to potash is another source of 
profit for it means a better price 
and.a readier sale whether sold for 
canning or in the green goods 
market. 


Still another source of profit 


comes from economy in harvesting. 
It-was estimated in Mr. Bingham’s case 
that, because the beans grown with pot- 
ash ripened more evenly over‘the whole 
field, $4.00 per acre were saved on the 
cost of picking. 

Watch these things on your own crop 
this season. Check up to see if you are 
profiting in every possible way. Maybe 
more potash in yqur fertilizer mixture 
would pay you, too. 


FREE. A new revised edition of 
“Better Truck Crops” is just off 
the press. If you would like to 
receive a copy, just write to the 
address below. 


POTASH IMPORTING CORP. 

OF AMERICA 

10 Bridge Street, Dept. B.C., New York 

ATLANTA SAN JOSE, CALIF. BALTIMORE 

Sales Agents—H. J. Baker & Bro., 81 Fulton 
St., New York 

West of Rockies—Meyer, -Wilson & Company, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





